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A 
NORTH AMERICAN 
LEASE 


Is Sound Business 


Economy 


When any company continues, year 
after year, to show an unbroken record 
of progress, you may depend upon it 
that its policies are right. 


It is the policy of North American 
Car Corporation to provide tank and 
refrigerator cars of outstanding de- 
sign, construction and condition to 
shippers who believe that cars, being 
representatives of the company, should 
do their part to foster and uphold the 
reputation for quality that every ship- 
per wants to maintain. 


Each year an increasing number of 
such shippers entrust their car require- 
ments to North American. The com- 
plete story is interesting and informa- 
tive—may we tell it to you? 


= 
A North 


American 
Car Lease 
Is Sound 
Business 
Economy 


NORTH AMERICAN 


CAR CORPORATION 


327 South La Salle St., 


Chicago 
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WISCONSIN 


‘The Gateway between the East and West’”’ 


Manitowoc, the County seat of Manitowoc County, with a population 
of 22,963 is located on the West Shore of Lake Michigan. Manitowoc 
because of its wonderful harbor and geographical position . destined 
— ray of the St. Lawrence deep Waterway to pley an im- 

nt part in International Commerce. Two qreat carferry lines bridge 
-™ ichigan to Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc is proud of its industries. It is the “Aluminum ware 
center of the World” having the main offices and plants of two of the 
largest aluminumware plants in the world. The largest and best “° uipped 
shipyards on the Great Lakes is located here. Manitowoc has the 
largest Malting Plant, Milk Condensery and Tinsel Manufacturer in 
the world. The only cement plant in Wisconsin is located in Manitowoc. 
The first pea-canning plant erected in Wisconsin was located at Mani- 
towoc and this local industry still holds a high place in its line. In addi- 
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MANITOWOC 


tion large firms engaged in the manufacture of beer, vinegar, yeast, 
flour, patent hose connections, school, laboratory, and church fur- 
niture, steel — furniture and fixtures, dairy products, paper boxes, 
speed boats, yachts, aluminum castings, cast aluminumware, comb 
— etc., are located in Manitowoc. truly it is a city of diversified 
industry. 

Nine public and seven parochial schools prepare children for Mani- 
towoc's fine High School. A vocational, County Normal and Business 
College also add to our educational facilities. Seventeen beautiful 
churches representing practically every denomination care for Mani- 
towoc's religious life. The city maintains seven beautiful and well 
equipped parks and playgrounds and a municipal swimming pool for 
receration purposes. A free tourist camp and a municipal airport are 
also maintained by the city. 75% of the citizens own their own homes. 


A FRIENDLY PEOPLE EXTEND A WELCOMING HAND TO ALL VISITORS 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

ake the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. , 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





INCONSISTENT POLICIES 


Bie rerenngier EASTMAN has obtained from the 
railroads pledges to buy 844,525 tons of steel rails 
and 245,221 tons of fastenings, most of these pledges be- 
ing contingent on a reduced price from the steel com- 
panies and loans from the government with which to 
make the purchases. We have no means of knowing to 
what extent these promises represent the actual necessi- 
ties of the railroads or good business judgment in buying 
in excess of immediate needs because of price reduction, 
or how much they are induced by “pressure” and false 
ideas as to bringing back prosperity by buying things 
not needed. We hope most, if not all, of them are in 
the former class, but we fear many of them are in the 
latter. To the extent that they are in the latter they are 
to be condemned as participation in an unsound business 
policy—unsound both with respect to the welfare of the 
railroads themselves and to economics generally. 
Someone may be able to perceive in this phase of 
what is going on some scientific and well devised plan 
for business recovery, whether he approves it or not, 
but we cannot. The railroads, on the one hand, through 
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the coordinator act, are told to economize and cut out 
waste, and Mr. Eastman was appointed coordinator to 
assist them in doing it. On the other hand, the coordi- 
nator, departing from the functions of his job, solicits 
the railroads to buy supplies in order to stimulate busi- 
ness. On the one hand, the administration is exerting 
every effort to cause commodity prices to rise and, on 
the other, it asks the steel companies to reduce prices 
and bid for railroad steel rail contracts. 

Alice in Wonderland would get the shock of her 
life, even after all her experience, could she see what is 
going on in the working out of our topsy turvy recovery 
plan. One man or business is expected to do one thing, 
and another quite a different thing. A government offi- 
cial is appointed to do a certain definite thing and then, 
with administration sanction or order, does quite an- 
other. That there is such a hodge podge ought to be 
enough to condemn the administration plan—or, rather, 
to prove that there is no real plan; there is just a series 
of disconnected and inconsistent efforts born of the ap- 
parent desire to do something, no matter what, and of 
the notion that all motion is progress. Examples of 
these inconsistencies are not confined to the field in 
which we are immediately interested. They can be dupli- 
cated in other fields. 

Perhaps the worst phase of the proposed steel rail 
deal is the implication of price-fixing by government. 
Ti.e steel companies are told by Mr. Eastman that he 
thinks they should make a price of something less than 
thirty-five dollars a ton for steel rails, but, if this con- 
clusion is challenged, he suggests that they allow gov- 
ernment accountants to examine their books; in other 
words, they should make the price suggested by Mr. 
Eastman, who probably knows as little about the proper 
price of steel rails as he does about a hundred other 
things in which he has had no experience or training, or 
submit to government investigation. 

The steel companies, if they have any self respect 
with their business judgment, should make a price that 
seems reasonable to them, in view of the size of the order 
contemplated and the situation generally, and tell the 
government politely but firmly that, if this price is not 
accepted, they are not interested. We have had threats 
of government price-fixing as a part of the business 
recovery plan; has it come? 
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THE SHIP SUBSIDY INQUIRY 


ROBABLY the outstanding situation revealed thus 

far in the special Senate committee investigation of 
the ocean mail subsidy to American flag lines, and one it 
is expected the committee will emphasize when it re- 
ports to the Senate, is that, in an industry that says it 
can not survive without payment of money to it from 
the public treasury, there are available for expenditure 
substantial sums of money for services of one kind or 
another. 

If the subsidy is to be retained, therefore, the ques- 
tion arises as to what control may be exercised by the 
government over the expenditures of subsidized ship- 
ping companies. Many have opposed the granting of a 
subsidy in the belief that the government, in the nature 
of things, could not prevent the development of unde- 
sirable practices. The government must be concerned 
about the expenditures of subsidized companies because 
of its obligation to the general public from which it is 
taking money to pay the subsidy. 

There also is involved the more fundamental ques- 
tion of whether this country should subsidize its ships. 
Subsidy to shipping has been preferred by many to 
government ownership. One of the arguments made in 
1928, when the ocean mail subsidy policy was adopted 
by Congress, was that payment of a subsidy would get 
the government out of the shipping business. If, how- 
ever, the government must minutely regulate the affairs 
of the shipping companies to the end that the public may 
obtain what it should for the expenditure of its money, 
the question whether a subsidy should be paid becomes 
pertinent. Is the maintenance of a merchant marine, 
with all things taken into consideration, worth the en- 
tire cost of a subsidy? 

The Senate committee inquiry also makes one ask 
the question as to whether or not the people of the coun- 
try are really for a subsidy. Money is paid by the steam- 
ship companies or steamship organizations to individuals 
or organizations to develop public sentiment in favor 
of a subsidy. It does not always appear to the public 
that those who are submitting arguments in support of 
the subsidy are being paid by the steamship interests. 
The direct beneficiaries of the subsidy, of course, have 
a perfect right to contend for its continuation, but they 
should make their fight directly, and not indirectly. If 
there is justification for the subsidy, it seems to us that 
the case can be made for it in an open and straightfor- 
ward manner. If organizations other than those known 
to be speaking for the steamship interests engage in 
dissemination of propaganda in favor of a subsidy and 
get money from the steamship companies, the public 
should be advised accordingly. 

The investigation has further revealed an improper 
conception on the part of some former Shipping Board 
officers or employes as to what should have been their 
relations with representatives of shipping companies 
that were not only subject to regulation of the Shipping 
Board, but had financial relations with the board, in 
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some instances, because of the sale of vessels and the 
making of loans for the construction or conversion of 
ships. A member of the Shipping Board or an employe 
thereof should not have personal financial transactions 
with representatives of shipping companies. Nor should 
free transportation be accorded an employe of the Ship- 
ping Board by a line subject to its jurisdiction. Con- 
gress should revise its shipping laws to forbid the grant- 
ing of free transportation by shipping lines to officers 
or employes of the board. 


COMMISSION REORGANIZATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has been working, in conferences, on a 
reorganization of itself and its staff under the authority granted 
by Congress in section 17 (6) in legislation signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover just before the end of his administration. The 
subject of how to utilize the power therein conferred, chief part 
of which is the right to delegate work, business or functions 
to individual commissioners or to a board composed of employes, 
has been under consideration more or less ever since the enact- 
ment of the legislation. However, at the monthly conference 
held this week, it is understood, rearrangements were agreed 
upon which are being prepared for announcement. 

Faster dispatch of the work is the aim of the rearrange- 
ment. The idea that by allotting work to individual commis- 
sioners and/or boards of employes, greater expedition could 
be attained was advocated by Commissioner Aitchison in a 
number of addresses as far back as 1928. He advocated that 
method as a substitute for other suggestions, one of which 
was the creation of three commissions, each endowed with part 
of the jurisdiction that now rests in the present body. That 
thought, generally, was that there should be one body having 
to do with rates, another with finance and valuation and the 
third over safety and related inspection duties. 

It is understood that there will also be a rearrangement of 
committees of commissioners made necessary, in part, by the 
fact that Commissioner Eastman, while acting as coordinator, 
has been relieved of duties as a commissioner except under 
certain conditions, as for instance, the equal division of the ten 
commissioners in their voting upon a case. Commissioner East- 
man was chairman of the legislative committee. Commissioner 
Porter has resigned from that committee. Chairman Farrell 
named Commissioner McManamy to be the Commission’s repre- 
sentative on President Roosevelt’s special committee on trans- 
portation legislation. That appointment was taken as indicating 
that Commissioner McManamy would be deemed by the Roose- 
velt administration as the mouthpiece of the Commission in 
legislative matters. If that idea proved to be the fact, it is 
understood the Porter idea was that such legislative work as 
might be left to other members of the Commission’s legislative 
committee would be of a routine character, for which Com- 
missioner Porter had no fancy, hence his resignation from that 
committee. 


R. C, C. REPORT 


The Railroad Credit Corporation, which was set up by the 
railroads to administer funds derived from emergency rates 
granted by the Commission under Ex Parte No. 103, and which 
is now engaged in liquidating its affairs, will make another 
repayment of two per cent to participating carriers on October 
16, the corporation has announced. 

This repayment will amount to $1,473,000, of which $607,000 
will be in cash and $866,000 will be in credits. 

Including the repayment to be made on October 16, there 
have been three authorized distributions so far made by the 
corporation amounting to $5,205,449, or seven per cent of the 
fund contributed by the participating carriers. 

The report showing financial condition of the corporation 
as of September 30, 1933, was filed with the Commission Oct. 4. 

In a letter addressed to the chief executives of the parl- 
ticipating carriers and accompanying the report, E. G. Buck- 
land, president of the corporation, said: 

The board of directors has authorized, as distribution No. 3, a re- 
payment to the participating carriers of 2% of the contributed fund 
as of September 30, i933. This distribution, to be made October 16, 
1933, will, in round figures, amount to $1,473,000, of which $607,000 
will be in cash and $866,000 will be credits. 

The three authorized distributions are equivalent to 7% of the 
fund or a repayment to the participating carriers of $5,205,449; cash 


repayments totaling $2,147,302 and the remainder, or $3,058,147, being 
creditable on obligations of carriers indebted to the fund. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





A generation ago the minority 
party leaders of that day bewailed the 
fact that their political opponents, the 
majority party, had appropriated, in 
one Congress, the unheard of sum of one billion dollars. 

“This is a billion dollar country,” drawled the equatorially 
bulbous Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, Republican speaker of the 
House. 

Ever since that time that has been the answer, in one form 
or another, to most charges of extravagance. It was the excuse 
when a billion became the amount of the annual appropriation 
of Congress. It has been the excuse for municipal criminal 
extravagance that has piled debts on each of the two largest 
cities of the country that make further lending to them by banks 
cause for suspicion. 

As a political retort, its cleverness is obvious. It would 
be a contribution to melancholy curiosity were someone to un- 
dertake an estimate of how many billions it has already cost 
and how many more it will cost before Americans realize that 
their country is not growing at the rate of expansion it showed 
before the last tangible frontier was reached. 


Huge Cost of a Neat 
Political Retort 





“I am a catalyst,” said Coordinator 
Eastman, in his Springfield, Mass., address. 


Catalyst—That’s 
Eastman said he had refreshed his 


a Word to recollection of the word with the help of 
Play With a dictionary. It is fortunate that he did 

not have to depend on one published, say, 
about 1898. In at least one of the two favorite unabridged 


American dictionaries it does not appear until after that year. 
“Catalysis” and “catalytic agent” are set forth for the benefit 
of the inquirer, but not “catalyst.” 

When the feverish petroleum industry found it necessary to 
use a catalytic agent to unite things that had no affinity for 
each other, it probably thought its time too valuable to use 
the words, “catalytic agent.” “Catalyst” served just as well. 

A wonder provoking fact about a catalyst is that, when it 
has performed its function of uniting by activating and pre- 
cipitating the compounds so that they are a new thing, it 
emerges from the performance unchanged and ready to per- 
form the operation again. 

While Coordinator Eastman was verbally emulating the 
example of David B. Hill when the latter exclaimed, “I am a 
Democrat,” by saying he was a catalyst, he probably did not 
remember the nature of the catalyst, unchanging regardless of 
the turmoil it creates in changing a compound into a new 
thing, not a compound. 





Amazing as it may seem, considering 
that the English language has something 
like 400,000 words in it, it seemingly is so 
poor that the Commission had to make a 
report on the proper tariff way for provid- 
ing ratings on acid sludge and sludge acid. 
(Elsewhere in this issue.) If the combination is “acid sludge” 
it is the raw material from which sludge acid is made. But 
there was so much trouble on the part of railroad tariff-makers 
that what they produced was suspended by the Commission until 
it could use its high powered lenses on the language used by 
them in their effort to differentiate between the raw material, 
a waste by-product of petroleum refining, and the finished prod- 
uct used by the iron and steel industry for removing scale 
from it without pitting the iron or steel article. 

As the sludge comes from the petroleum refinery it is waste 
and not fit for use by the steel industry. When, however, it 
has been concentrated, so the acid content, in comparison with 
other contents, is larger, then it is fine for “pickling” iron 
and steel plates or other shapes from which the scale produced 
in the rolling must be removed. Prior to the time the oil 
men began using sulphuric acid in their processes, the steel 
industry got its pickling material in another way. 


Fault of the 
Language or the 
Users Thereof? 
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If the first men who concentrated the acid sludge that came 
from petroleum stills had thought of a good trade name for 
the product, the railroad tariff men probably would not have 
got themselves into a jam in their effort to use two of the 
hundreds of thousands of words to describe different things by 
merely reversing the position of the two words. 





Striking miners who left their 
work at mines in western Pennsyl- 
vania, notwithstanding acceptance of 
the bituminous coal code by the com- 
pany owning the mines, it is believed, 
tumbled President Roosevelt into about 
as deep a hole as he has encountered since he came into office. 
They took a “holiday” with a view to coercing an employer 
operating captive mines into a recognition of the United Mine 
Workers of America, 

Those who think they know the general character of the 
maneuvering that has been going on since the initiation of code- 
making are inclined to believe that the men quit work on 
suggestions from their leaders that now was the time fo force 
recognition of the union. A further belief is that the leaders 
made the suggestion notwithstanding that they knew that 
President Roosevelt, in signing the wage agreement between 
the United Mine Workers of America and some operators, not 
including the operators of captive mines, nor the operators of 
mines who had not become members of the associations that 
signed the wage agreement, did so on condition that the bene- 
fits of the agreement should be available to all, regardless of 
whether they were members of a union or not. 

Attaching of that condition seemed the concession Mr. 
Roosevelt and N.R.A. had to make to the operators who had 
said they would not deal with the United Mine Workers. When 
the condition was attached some men who had made that 
declaration saw their way clear to sign the agreement. As 
presented, the agreement, in form, covered only the United 
Mine Workers and the operators who might sign. 

One of the arguments addressed to the President, it is 
understood, was to the effect that, if he signed the wage agree- 
ment without extending its benefits to everybody who cared to 
avail himself of its benefits, he would be approving a closed 
shop agreement and that would be in violation of section 7 (b) 
requiring him, “so far as practicable, to afford every opportunity 
to employers and employes in any trade or industry or sub- 
division thereof. .to establish by mutual agreement, the 
standards as to the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates 
of pay, and such other conditions of employment as may be 
necessary in such trade or industry or subdivision thereof to 
effectuate the policy of this title.” 

It was represented, it is understood, to the President, that 
an agreement about wages and conditions of employment, sub- 
ject to a code, that might be construed to cover only men in 
a particular union, would be clearly in contravention of the 
“open shon” policy of the law set forth in section 7 (a), which 
says that “no employe and no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing.” 

In the negotiation of the coal code, mine executives who 
had fought and defeated the United Mine Workers were firm 
“gainst having anything to do with the United Mine Workers 
until just a day or two before the President approved the 
code, which he did as soon as the executives who had been 
objecting to the United Mine Workers gave up their opposi- 
tion. Surrender by them is attributed to word that came from 
“higher ups” who control the finances of the big operating 
companies that capitulated to the United Mine Workers not- 
withstanding their initial attitude of unalterable opposition. 
Whether the word from the higher ups to agree to the code was 
on account of an understanding that the wage agreement would 
be open to all and not merely to the United Mine Workers, is 
something to speculate about. But, whether there was an 
understanding or not, the fact is that the “holiday” miners were 
practically ordered back to work by President Roosevelt, one 
of the parties to the open-to-all wage agreement and not yet, 
if ever, are the operators of the captive mines required to recog- 
nize the union. 


Striking Miners 
Acutely Embarrass 
President Roosevelt 





» A man flying from the Pacific to the 
What Hath Atlantic in a little more than ten hours, it 
God Wrought!” might be suggested, is almost, if not alto- 

gether, enough to call forth the pious mes- 
sage that was ticked between Washington and Baltimore when 
Samuel Finley Breese Morse, the portrait painter, had brought 
his magnetic telegraph instrument to the point where he could 
show the world that he had annihilated time and space in the 
dispatch of messages. 
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Just when Morse was working toward the climax, Charles 
Dickens, the novelist, in 1842, took a trip from Cincinnati to 
Columbus, O., a distance, by railroad, of about 110 miles. That 
trip forms a vivid background for the picture of a man flying 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic in a little more than the old 
legal work day. 

Dickens and his wife, young enough to be thinking of 
wedding journeys, were on their way from Cincinnati to Niagara 
Falls, when, as the first stage of their journey, they rode to 
the capital city of Ohio. They rode in a mail coach from 8 
o’clock one morning to 7 o’clock the next morning, or more 
than twice as long as the man who went from one ocean to 
another. They stopped for short periods en route. So did the 
aviator. Dickens and his wife rode over an improved highway, 
with sign boards to tell them the way if the driver did not 
know it. The aviator also traveled over a well marked high- 
way. He, however, would have accomplished the Dickens’ jour- 
ney in less than an hour. But, with all his speed, the means of 
communication invented by Morse, Bell, and Marconi would 
have enabled peace officers to capture the flying man at his 
first stopping place by reason of messages sent to him and 
received hours before the man arrived, had he been a criminal 
flying from justice—A. E. H. 


REDUCED PASSENGER FARES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


It is the intention of Commissioner Porter, if the decision 
of the presidents of eastern railroads to reduce passenger fares 
does not result in a nation-wide determination to that effect, to 
insist that the Commission institute an inquiry of its own into 
the reasonableness of passenger fares. His opinion, stated not 
only in the correspondence he initiated with railroad executives 
looking to a reduction but in official utterances, has long been 
that the basic fares have kept business away from railway trains 
and imposed thereby an undue burden upon freight traffic. 

“I am not suggesting,” said he, in discussing the subject, 
“that the western and southern roads follow the lead of the 
eastern roads but merely that they do something, for their own 
good and for the benefit of the public in the matter of passenger 
fares. And if they do not I will bring the subject before the 
Commission with a view to having it go into the matter. 

“My thought is that they have delayed so long that when 
they do make a move to retain passenger traffic and regain 
some of it they may have to make greater reductions in the 
basic fares than they would have had to make had they acted 
sooner. Their failure to act, in my view, has resulted in forc- 
ing the public to become accustomed to the bus and the private 
automobile.” 

While the eastern executives at the time Commissioner 
Porter expressed his views had not advised the Commission 
about the action they had taken on September 21, the impres- 
sion at the Commission was that the western and southern rail- 
roads would go as far as the eastern executives, if not farther, 
in cutting the basic fare of 3.6 cents a mile authorized in 1920. 
In parts of the west and south there are two cent fare areas 
with lower fares in other areas for coach travel. The areas of 
departure from 3.6 cents a mile basis constitute a considerable 
percentage of the whole areas in those districts so that when 
the executives in them undertake to act, it is believed, their 
chief trouble will be to agree upon uniformity. In the eastern 
district there are practically no areas where there has been a 
departure from the 3.6 cent basis except on excursion days. The 
proposed drop from 3.6 to 3 cents a mile from one way fares 
and 2 cents a mile for round trip tickets, therefore, will be a 
radical move. There has been a limited departure in eastern 
territory between Cincinnati on the east and St. Louis on the 
west on account of the fares established by southern railroads 
that have lines north of the Ohio river. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first eight 
months of 1933 had a net railway operating income of 
$277,666,122, which was at the annual rate of return of 1.72 per 
cent on their property investment, according to reports filed 
by the carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the 
first eight months of 1932, their net railway operating income 
was $148,885,399, or 0.92 per cent on their property investment. 
Continuing the bureau says: 


Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment 
of —* expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before interest 
and other fixed charges are paid. ° 

This compilation as to earnings for the first eight months of 
1933 is based on reports from 149 Class I railroads representing a total 
of 241,062 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first eight months of 1933 totaled 
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$2,005,952,192 compared with $2,068,090,684 for the same period in 1932, 
a decrease of three per cent. Operating expenses for the first eight 
months of 1933 amounted to $1,466,302,314 compared with $1,644,345,288 
for the same period in 1932, a decrease of 10.8 per cent. _ 

Class I railroads in the first eight months of 1933 paid 180,778,333 
in taxes compared with $193,696,033 for the same period in 1932, a 
decrease of 6.7 per cent. For the month of August alone, the tax 
bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $23,125,650, a decrease of 
$560,934 under August, 1932. 

Thirty-seven Class 1 railroads failed to earn expenses and taxes 
in the first eight months of 1933, of which ten were in the Eastern, 
seven in the Southern and twenty in the Western district. 

Class I railroads for the month of August alone had a net railway 
operating income of $60,978,217, which, for that month, was at the 
annual rate of return of 2.12 per cent on their property investment. 
In August, 1932, their net railway operating income was $27,985,138 
or 0.97 per cent. Gross operating revenues for the month of August 
amounted to $297,017,776 compared with $249,388,763 in August, 1932, 
an increase of 19.1 per cent. Operating expenses in August totaled 
$202,452,506 compared with $187,646,631 in the same month in 1932, 
an increase of 7.9 per cent. 


Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first eight months 
of 1933 had a net railway operating income of $176,060,806 which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.23 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same period in 1932, their net railway operating 
income was $119,662,464 or 1.52 per cent on their property investment. 
Gress operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern 
district for the first eight months of 1933 totaled $1,031,534,268, a 
decrease ot 3.1 per cent below the corresponding period in 1932, while 
operating expenses totaled $724,152,734, a decrease of 10.6 per cent 
under the same period in 1932. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of August 
had a net railway operating income of $35,569,201 compared with 
$16,703,487 in August, 1932. 


Southern District 


Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first eight 
months of 1933 had a net railway operating income of $38,685,322, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 1.84 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same period in 1932, their net railway 
operating income amounted to $7,054,119, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 0.33 per cent on their property investment. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for the first eight months of 1933 amounted to $258,465,263, an increase 
of 2.6 per cent above the same period in 1932, while operating expenses 
totaled $191,959,257, a decrease of 10.9 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district for the month of August 
had a net railway operating income of $5,470,784, compared with 
$783,215 in August, 1932. ; 

Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western district for the first eight months 
of 1933 had a net railway operating income of $62,919,994, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 1.03 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same eight months of 1932, the railroads in that dis- 
trict had a net railway operating income of $22,168,816, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 0.36 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the 
Western district in the first eight months period in 1933 amounted 
to $715,952,661, a decrease of 4.8 per cent under the same period in 
1932, while operating expenses totaled $550,190,323, a decrease of 
11.1 per cent compared with the same period in 1932. 

For the month of August alone, the Class I railroads in the West- 
ern district reported a net railway operating income of $19,938,232. 
The same roads in August, 1932, had a net railway operating income 
of $10,498,436. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of August 


Increase 
1933 1932 Per cent 
Total operating revenues...... $297,017,776 $249,388, 763 19.1 
Total operating expenses...... 202,452,506 187,646,631 19 
EEE. n4.c0ik0ss cna aeeanes.o% 23,125,650 23,686,584 *2.4 
Net railway operating income.. 60,978,217 27,985,138 117.9 
Operating ratio—per cent....... 68.16 ge 
Rate of return on property in- 
ee re ere 2.12 see 
Eight Months Ended August 31 
Total operating revenues...... $2,005,952,192 $2,068,090,684 *3.0 
Total operating expenses...... 1,466,302,314 1,644,345,288 *10.8 
MME .Sibacstnicihsdatvanrwesws ae 180,778,333 193,696,033 *6.7 
Net railway operating income.. 277,666,122 148,885,399 86.5 
Operating ratio—per cent....... 73.10 , rr 
Rate of return on property in- ‘ 
DEE 6 5kcso, bug owe ea waxes 1.72 ae 
*Decrease 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9179, Merid- 
ian & Bigbee River Railway Co. reconstruction loan, has ap- 
proved a loan of $744,252 to the trustee of that carrier from the 
R. F. C. It has canceled a previous certificate approving 4 
loan of $600,000 to the carrier corporation. The application upon 
which this action was based was for $750,000. The loan was 
limited in the amount for taxes to the payment of taxes now 
due. The R. F. C. is to be secured by the pledge of trustee 
certificates equal to the amount of the loan, the certificates to 
constitute a first lien on all of the assets of the railway com- 
pany now held or hereafter required and used in the opera- 
tion of the line between Meridian, Miss., and Myrtlewood, Ala.; 
also nine acres of the land located in Meridian, Miss., owned 
by the city of Meridian, but which is used for terminal pUI- 
poses by the railroad company and which is to be conveyed 
to the railroad company prior to the making of this loan. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





ABSORPTION AT MOBILE 


HE Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3867, absorp- 

tion of switching charges at Mobile, Ala., has found not justi- 
fied the proposed cancelation of the absorption of a switching 
charge of $4.25 a car of the Terminal Railway Alabama State 
Docks, at Mobile, on imported fertilizer and fertilizer materials 
destined to noncompetitive points on the lines of connections of 
the state-owned railroad. The suspended schedules have been 
ordered to be canceled and the proceeding has been discon- 
tinued. 

It was necessary for the Commission, in this proceeding, 
to harmonize decisions made by it in State Docks Commission 
vs. L. & N., 167 I. C. C. 112, 176 I. C. C. 473, and Imported 


Fertilizer Materials, 161 I. C. C. 649, the former being a formal - 


docket complaint case and the latter a suspension docket case. 
The railroads contended that in the formal docket case the 
Commission had found that they might lawfully absorb switch- 
ing charges on competitive traffic and refuse to absorb on non- 
competitive. Protestants in this case claimed that in the sus- 
pension docket case the Commission found that the line-haul 
carriers should absorb the switching charges of the terminal 
railway from the portals of its docks and that the finding had 
not been changed by the decision in the formal docket case, 
which was promulgated after the decision in the suspension 
proceeding. 

On account of the conflict the Commission said it was 
necessary to harmonize the opinions in the two cases. The 
Commission said that it was true that in the suspension pro- 
ceeding the decision was made without prejudice to any dif- 
ferent conclusions that might be reached in the formal docket 
case. But it said that the findings in the formal docket case 
were intended merely to affirm the well-established general 
principle that carriers might absorb on competitive and refuse 
to absorb on noncompetitive traffic. It said that the opinion 
in that case was not to be considered a reversal of the decision 
in the suspension proceeding. It pointed out that in the sec- 
ond report in the formal docket case it was said that it might 
be that rates prescribed or approved for export, import, or 
coastwise movements contemplated two terminal services, “one 
of which is like that performed on state docks traffic at Mobile, 
in which event the line-haul rates should apply to or from the 
wharf portal, but there is nothing upon this record to indicate 
that such is the case with respect to any of the commodities 
moving under the rates here assailed.” 

In conclusion, the Commission said that imported fertilizer 
and materials were not included among the commodities men- 
tioned in the formal docket case. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Fresh Vegetables 


No. 23339, V. A. Stewart & Co. et al. vs. A. & R. et al. and 
a sub-number, J. C. Lee vs. S. A. L. et al. By division 4. Dis- 
missed. Carload shipments, fresh vegetables, points.in Florida 
to points in the United States east of the Mississippi River and 
points in the Dominion of Canada, not misrouted. Commodity 
rates assessed not shown to have been inapplicable. 


Muriate of Potash 


Fourth Secton Application No. 15215, muriate of potash from 
Atlantic and gulf ports. By division 2. Tennessee Central and 
parties to Speiden’s I. C. C. No. A-725, authorized, in Fourth Sec- 
tion Order No. 11373, to establish, in instances where fourth sec- 
tion departures were authorized on rates on imported fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials, rates on muriate of potash (chloride of 
potassium), from Virginia, south Atlantic and gulf ports, when 
from Pacific coast by way of the Panama Canal, to southern 
territory, without regard to the long-and-short-haul part of the 
fourth section, subject to the lowest combination and circuity 
limitations. Commissioner Tate wrote a concurrence. 


Soap and Soap Powders 
Fourth section Application No. 15176, soap and soap pow- 
ders to lower Mississippi crossings. By division 2. Louisville 
& Nashville and others authorized, in Fourth Section Order No. 
11371, to establish a rate of 36 cents, soap and related articles, 
from Cincinnati, O., Louisville Ky., and Jeffersonville, Ind., to 
Greenville, Vicksburg and Natchez, Miss., and New Orleans and 





Baton Rouge, La., and from St. Louis, Mo., to New Orleans, 
without observing the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth sec- 
tion, subject to the lowest combination and 50 per cent circuity 
limitations. 

Brick 


Fourth Section Application No. 14878, brick from Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. By division 2. Carriers authorized, 
in supplemental fourth section order No. 11246, to establish the 
lowest rates over their long lines that are in effect over the 
shorter lines on brick and related articles from and to points 
in Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia, as authorized in 
the original order, 192 I. C. C. 784. The supplemental order 
modifies the original order so as to permit the establishment of 
rates to destinations (a) on the Chesapeake & Ohio, in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Virginia east and south of Catletts- 
burg, Ky., and west of Gordonsville and Lynchburg, Va., except 
main-line stations west of Gauley, W. Va.; (b) on the Norfolk 
& Western in West Virginia and Virginia west of and including 
Roanoke, Va.; and (c) on the Virginian in West Virginia, the 
rates to be constructed on the basis prescribed in West Vir- 
ginia Brick Co. vs. C. & O., 169 I. C. C. 307, and 186 I. C. C. 485, 
subject to the lowest combination and circuity limitations. Com- 
missioner Tate wrote a concurrence. 


Fine Coal 


Fourth Section Applications Nos. 14765, 14865, and 14902, 
coal from Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. By division 2. Sup- 
plemental report. Carriers authorized, in supplemental fourth 
section order No. 11242 to establish rates on fine coal from 
points in Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky, to Waseca, 
Minn., on the basis authorized in the fourth section order issued 
in connection with coal from Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky, 
192 I. C. C. 586. 

Horses and Mules 

I. and S. No. 3875, combination rule on horses and mules. 
By division 3. Proposed cancellation of the combination rule 
affecting combination rates, horses and mules, carloads, in- 
cluding asses and burros, points in western trunk line territory, 
Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado to destinations in official 
and southern classification territories, Illinois and Iowa, not 
justified. Suspended schedules ordered canceled and proceed- 
ing discontinued. 

Bags and Bagging 


I. and S. No. 3883, bags and bagging, Norfolk, Va., to west- 
ern points. By division 3. Schedules canceling commodity rates 
and providing for the application of fifth class rates, bags and 
bagging, carloads, Norfolk, Va., and other points to destina- 
tions in central territory, justified. Order of suspension va- 
cated and proceeding discontinued. 


Fresh Radishes 


No. 25790, Anton Ernst vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
By division 3. Express rate, carload, fresh radishes, Newfield, 
N. J., to Chicago, Ill., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
or may exceed $1.53, minimum 20,000 pounds. New rate to be 
established not later than January 4. Reparation of $109.50 
awarded. 
Ocean Rail Rates 


Fourth Section Application No. 14668 and No. 14671. By 
division 2. Southern Pacific Co. (Southern Pacific Steamship 
Lines “Morgan Line”) and Clyde-Mallory Lines, authorized, in 
Fourth Section Order No. 11372, to establish rates on classes 
and commodities by water-rail and rail-water-rail routes from 
points in Atlantic seaboard territory to points in Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi, and Louisiana, east of the Mississippi River, 
through New York, N. Y., on the one hand, and Mobile and 
New Orleans, on the other, on the following bases (1) from 
points in origin territory from which through water-rail rates 
are in effect over water-rail routes from and to the same points 
through the south Atlantic ports, on the basis described in an 
appendix, not herein reproduced, and (2) from points in the 
origin territory from which no through water-rail rates are in 
effect over such routes through south Atlantic ports rates that 
reflect differentials under or over the rates from New York on 
the basis described in the appendix, that are no greater or 
less, respectively, than those reflected in the all-rail rates from 
the same points, on the one hand, and those from New York by 
the routes through south Atlantic ports, on the other, and to 
establish and maintain higher rates from intermediate points 
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constructed on the same basis; provided, that the rates estab- 
lished under that authority shall be published as joint rates in 
which the rail carriers participating in the traffic concur, and 
that they shall in no case exceed the lowest combination of 
rates subject to the interstate commerce act. Applicants also 
authorized to establish and maintain rates as authorized in the 
preceding sentence and to continue lower rates but not lower 
than the present ones over the same routes from the same 
points of origin through the same ports to points west of the 
Mississippi River, until ninety days after the decision is ren- 
dered in reopened No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
with respect to water-rail rates included therein. 


Lumber 


Fourth Section Application No. 15177, lumber from Rhine- 
lander, Wis. By division 2. Chicago & North Western and 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, authorized, in Fourth 
Section Order 11379, to establish and maintain a rate of 11.5 
cents, lumber and related articles, over their route, Rhinelander, 
Wis., to Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer and St. Paul, Minn., 
without observing the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth 
section. 

Machinery Wiping Rags 

No. 25484, Wisconsin Waste & Wiper Co. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. By division 5. Dismissed. Rates, machinery wiping rags, 
Milwaukee, Wis., to Tulsa, Okla., and Fort Worth, Tex., applic- 
able and not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Chairman 
Farrell dissented. 

Corn, Etc. 


No. 25525, Rea-Patterson Milling Co. et al. vs. Dardanelle 
& Russellville et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Proportional 
rates, corn, oats, and coarse grains, or the products thereof, 
from Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and Sioux City, Ia., to 
Coffeyville, Kan., there transited and reforwarded to points in 
Arkansas, not unreasonable. 


Sweetclover Seed 


No. 24088, Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
and a sub-number, J. G. Peppard Seed Co. vs. Same. By division 
3. Upon further hearing amounts of reparation due under the 
findings in this case in 181 I. C. C. 571, determined. In the 
former report the Commission dealt with a rate of 81 cents 
on sweetclover seed applied on shipments which moved between 
January 2, 1929, and August 1, 1931, between points in Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and 
the Dakotas, on the one hand, and destinations in Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, and Missouri, on the other, and from points 
in the first mentioned group of states to St. Louis, Mo., Peoria 
and Chicago, Ill., and points taking the same rates, or rates 
based thereon. They were found unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded the contemporaneous class D rate. Commis- 
sioner McManamy dissented in part. 


Sludge Acid 


I. and S. No. 3827, sludge acid in central freight association 
territory. By division 3. Proposed cancellation of rating on 
sludge acid, in tank cars, in central and trunk line territories, 
east of Pittsburgh, not justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
canceled without prejudice to the filing of new schedules in 
conformity with the view expressed in the report that if the 
carriers would eliminate the words “or waste” from the pres- 
ent exception to the classification the carriers would accomplish 
their intention, which was to make certain that sludge acid 
would take the acid rate while “sludge, acid’ would take 80 
per cent of sixth class. “Acid, sludge” as presently defined in 
the exception is a by-product or waste obtained in the refining 
of petroleum oil. The carriers proposed to substitute for that 
the following: “Sludge, acid (an unrefined waste obtained in the 
refining of petroleum oil), in tank cars.” Acid sludge is the 
residue of crude petroleum into which sulphuric acid has been 
placed as part of the cracking process. When the acid sludge 
has been concentrated it is known as slude acid and is used 
in steel mills for the removal of scale from iron or steel in 
what is known as the pickling process. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Class and Commodity Rates 


Fourth Section Application No. 14733, Fort Worth & Denver 
City Railway, classes and commodities, and Fourth Section 
Application No, 14740, rates from and to Wellington and Dodson- 
ville, Tex. By Examiner Arnold C. Hansen. Authority proposed 
to be granted to establish and maintain class and commodity 
rates from, to and via points on the newly constructed line of 
the Fort Worth & Denver City between Dodsonville and Wel- 
lington, Tex., on the one hand, and interstate points, on the 
other, without observing the long-and-short-haul part of section 
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four, the same as over competing lines or routes and subject 
to the lowest combination limitation and to the expiration of the 
relief expiring contemporaneously with the effective date of 
orders entered or to be entered in connection with the temporary 
relief afforded under 1910 orders. 


Lump Coal 


No. 22474, Anoka Butte Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner Horace W. Johnson. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, lump coal, producing points in Colorado and New Mexico, 
to destinations in northeastern Nebraska and southern South 
Dakota, proposed to be found not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 

Plaster Board 

No. 25553, Certain-teed Products Corporation vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al., and a sub-number, United States Gypsum Co. vs. 
Amador Central et al. By Examiner C. W. Griffin. Dismissal 
proposed. Rates, plaster board, Fort Dodge, Ia., Southard, Okla., 
and Acme and Sweetwater, Tex., to points in California, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, Nevada and Oregon, not unreasonable. 


Pumps and Fittings 


No. 25908, Wheland Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. By Harold 
M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Carload rate applicable on 
pumps and fittings, Chattanooga, Tenn., to Mertzon, Tex., pro- 
posed to be found not unreasonable. 


Cotton Linters 


No. 25960, Smith, Robson & Burkhart, Inc., vs. B. & O. By 
Examiner John Davey. Rate, uncompressed cotton linters, St. 
Louis, Mo., to Indianapolis, Ind., proposed to be found unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded 28 cents. Reparation of $50.27 
proposed. 

Superphosphate 

No. 26033, Wellman Brothers vs. B. & O. et al. By Examiner 
Car] A. Schlager. Rate, superphosphate, carloads, Rasin, Md., to 
Perry, N. Y., proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded 20 cents. Reparation of $40 proposed. 


N. Y. C. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9752, New 
York Central Railroad Co. abandonment, has authorized the ap- 
plicant to abandon a part of its branch line in Potter and Tioga 
counties, Pa., extending from Westfield to Ulysses, a distance 
of about 14.6 miles. Protests were made by shippers and prop- 
erty owners at Ulysses, Harrison Valley, and other towns served 
by the segment proposed for abandonment. The Commission 
said the entire branch was closely paralleled by a good state 
highway. An annual loss of approximately $18,800 was attributed 
to branch operation. 


MONONGAHELA RAILWAY FINANCING 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed Finance No. 
7686, Monongahela Railway Co. securities and three sub-numbers 
thereunder, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., assumption of 
obligation and liability, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co., 
assumption of obligation and liability, and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., assumption of obligation and liability. This dismissal was 
made upon the declaration by the companies that they did not 
desire to prosecute their application, filed in July, 1929, and May 
and July, 1930, under which the Monongahela asked for authority 
to issue $4,000,000 of common stock and $10,000,000 of first con- 
solidated mortgage 4% per cent bonds, series A, and the others 
asked for authority to assume obligation and liability for the 
issue of bonds. 

The carriers, by the plan which has now been removed from 
the files of the Commission, proposed to refinance the Monon- 
gahela and build an extension from Mather to Waynesburg, Pa. 
The refinancing, it was claimed, would save $193,700 a year in 
fixed charges. The carriers, however, were not able to go 
through with their plan. 


ALCOLU ABANDONMENT 
The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed the applica- 
tion of the Alcolu Railroad Co. for permission to abandon its 
line between Black River Junction and Olanta, S. C., filed in 


Finance No. 8451, application of the Alcolu Railroad Co. The 


application was filed in August, 1930, and postponed from time 
to time, on requests of the applicant, which at one time said it 
was contemplating filing an application for the abandonment of 
its entire line. The amended application, however, has not 
been filed. 


0.-W. R. R. & N. ABANDONMENT 
Upon request of the applicants in Finance No. 10029, in 
the matter of the application of Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. and Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. for cer- 
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tificate of public convenience and necessity, the Commission has 
dismissed their petition for permission to abandon the Brogan 
pranch, extending from Vale to Brogan, Ore., a distance of about 
23 miles. The applicants said that testimony was presented by 
the protestants at the hearing at Ontario, Ore., recently held 
relating to prospective developments in the territory served by 
the branch, the realization of which might justify the continu- 
ance of the branch in operation. The applicants said they were 
therefore willing to defer abandonment pending the outcome of 
prospective developments. 


N. |. & N. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner J. S. Prichard, in Finance No. 9906, New Iberia & 
Northern Railroad Co. proposed abandonment, has recommended 
that division 4 permit the applicant to abandon its line extend- 
ing from a connection with the N. O. T. & M., south of Port 
Barre, through Port Barre, to a connection with the T. & P. 
north of Port Barre, a distance of 1.54 miles, all in St. Landry 
Parish, La. A segment of line proposed to be abandoned serves 
a cooperage company and a concern that operates a portable 
derrick for the handling of sugar cane. Abandonment was 
desired on account of the small volume of business. The Louisi- 
ana commission opposed abandonment and claimed that the 
federal body had no jurisdiction on the ground that the line 
was a spur, industrial, team, or switching track. 


PERE MARQUETTE ABANDONMENT 


In a proposed report in Finance No. 9904, Pere Marquette 
Railway Co. abandonment, Examiner Haskell C. Davis has 
recommended that division 4 permit the applicant to abandon a 
part of its Reeds Lake branch from Hall Street, the boundary 
line between Grand Rapids and East Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
the end of the branch near Reeds Lake, a distance of about 2 
miles. Protests were filed by a coal dealer and two owners of 
commercial property contiguous to the railroad. Testimony in 
behalf of the abandonment was to the effect that much of the 
traffic on the part proposed to be abandoned was road material 
for the construction of highways which could not be expected 
to continue. It was said it was now cheaper to truck gravel 
from pits near the work than to deliver it by railroads. 


FAR WESTERN OIL RATES 


The Commission, in No. 26210, gasoline from San Francisco 
Bay points to Ogden, Utah, has granted the petition for an 
investigation of the 60 cent rate on gasoline from San Fran- 
cisco Bay points to Ogden and Marriott, Utah, established by 
the Southern Pacific, effective August 8. The investigation, the 
order instituting it said, was to determine whether the 60 cent 
rate was or would be in violation of any of the provisions of 
the interstate commerce act and what rate or rates, if any, 
should be prescribed to be charged by the Southern Pacific, in 
order to remove unlawfulness, if any, that might be found. 
The Southern Pacific is the only respondent. 

At the same time it announced the institution of the in- 
vestigation, the Commission set the inquiry for hearing, before 
Commissioner Lee, at the rooms of the California commission, 
at Los Angeles, on October 24, at 10 a. m. 

The Utah Oil Refining Co., the Burlington, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, Bamberger Electric, Oregon Short Line, Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
and the Union Pacific asked the Commission to institute. an 
investigation. The rate went into effect, division 2 having 
refused to suspend it. Threat of truck competition in the trans- 
portation of gasoline from San Francisco Bay to the Utah 
points mentioned was given as the reason for establishment 
of the rate. 

The reduced rate was put into effect before the carriers had 
made effective a rate of 75 ents from San Franisco Bay points 
to Ogden, Salt Lake and other Utah points prescribed by the 
Commission in Mountain-Pacific Oil Cases, 192 I. C. C. 599. In 
that case the Commission raised the rate in question from 73 
to 75 cents. In the same case the Commission made a wide- 
spread readjustment of rates on refined petroleum products 


‘throughout Mountain-Pacific territory. 


The petitioners allege that if this 60-cent rate is allowed 
to remain in effect, it will force the level of rates on petroleum 
in Mountain-Pacific territory down much below the level pre- 
scribed by the Commission as a result of more than 12 years 
work on that adjustment. Continuance of the 60-cent rate, the 
railroads said, would adversely affect railroad revenues and 
would do so at a time when there was imperative necessity in 
the public interest to obtain from all traffic the maximum rates 
Which petroleum could and should bear. Only by an investiga- 
tion, the railroads assert, can it be determined whether truck 
competition actually compels this rate and only by initiating 
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such an investigation can the Commission discharge its own 
responsibility. 

The Utah Oil Refining Co. asserted the motive of the South- 
ern Pacific in making the reduction was not to further its inter- 
est as a carrier but to benefit a particular shipper, the Associated 
Oil Co. The Associated Oil Co., it declared, desired the reduc- 
tion in order to reduce its loss under an old marginal contract 
which required it to deliver gasoline at Salt Lake City and 
Ogden at 8 cents less than the San Francisco service station 
price. 

The Southern Pacific was able to persuade division 2 that 
establishment of the 60-cent rate was necessary so that by a 
vote of 2 to 1 the division refused to suspend the reduced rate, 
as desired by the interests that have requested an investigation 
notwithstanding the refusal to suspend. 


CHICAGO SWITCHING RATES 


The Commission, October 4, in No. 19610, switching rates 
in the Chicago switching distrcit, and No. 24950, Acme Steel 
Company et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., denied the petitions of 
the Illinois and Indiana commissions, the Acme Steel Company, 
and the Chicago Board of Trade for reargument and recon- 
sideration and the petition of the South Chicago Coal and Dock 
Company for reopening, reconsideration, and a setting aside of 
the order dated July 3, last. 

At the time the Commission announced denial of those peti- 
tions, it made public the fact that it had denied the request of 
the Illinois and Indiana commissions, the Acme Steel Company, 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and others for suspension of the 
tariffs filed by the carriers proposing increased and reduced 
rates for intrastate switching services in Indiana and Illinois, 
within the Chicago switching district and between Chicago 
Heights, Ill., on the one hand, and the Chicago switching dis- 
trict, on the other, filed in compliance with the orders of the 
Commission in No. 19610, dated to be effective October 20. 

Denial of these petitions and refusal to suspend the tariffs 
prepares the way for the beginning of litigation to test the 
legality of the Commission’s action in this case, if any is in- 
tended by the parties in interest. 

The petitioners October 6 filed suit in the federal district 
court at Chicago, before Judge James H. Wilkerson, to re- 
strain the railroads from increasing the intrastate rates within 
the district and the Commission from enforcing its order, Under 
the protested order of the Commission, intrastate rates in the 
district would be raised to the level of the interstate rates made 
effective December 1, 1931. Tariffs have been filed by the rail- 
roads raising the intrastate rates, effective October 20. Judge 
Wilkerson set the case for hearing Friday, October 13. 

Interstate rates in the district are now on the basis of 3 
cents a hundred pounds for a one-line haul; 3% cents for a 
two-line haul, and 4 cents for a three-line haul or more. 

The action was filed by Attorneys Irvin Rooks, for the In- 
diana commission; Philip Lutz, Jr., and Herbert J. Patrick, for 
the Illinois Commission; Herbert J. Campbell, for the Board of 
Trade; and Luther Walter, for the Acme Steel Company, Their 
petition before the court holds that the order of the Commission 
was made without evidence of discrimination against interstate 
traffic by the lower intrastate rates, and further contends that 
the cost study on which the Commission found the higher rates 
justified is “wholly unreliable.” 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN HEARING 


Testimony of shipper and market representatives in the 
export phase of the Hoch-Smith grain case, docket 17000, part 
7, was completed this week and the carriers began their rebuttal, 
with the prospect that the hearing might be concluded Saturday, 
or, at the latest, the early part of next week. 

In continuation of his testimony, J. S. Brown, Chicago Board 
of Trade, took the position that the rates to the eastern sea- 
board proposed by the eastern lines would be of no value to 
Chicago unless transit balances from the Missouri River to 
Chicago were wiped out, as they were lower than the pro- 
posed factor up to Chicago. In general he said he was willing 
to let the Missouri River markets decide as to continuance of 
those transit balances, but as far as Chicago was concerned it 
could get along without them. Chicago would not object to a 
complete rate break at the markets, he insisted, if that prin- 
ciple were not extended into the east. , 

Frank B. Townsend, traffic director, Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation, began his presentation with a statement to the effect 
that export rates should not apply from country points to the 
markets and added to that that there should be no lower rates 
for export than applied for domestic movement up to Chicago, 
from either Minneapolis or the Missouri River markets. In 
neither instance would a reduction in the domestic rates be re- 
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flected in the price received by the grain producer, he held, 
because the greater part of the business was for domestic con- 
sumption. He thought, however, that there should be export 
rates applying through from Minneapolis to the Atlantic sea- 
board, giving, in support of that, among other reasons, the 
existence of water competition over the entire haul. In his 
opinion no differentiation should be made as between the do- 
mestic and export adjustment so far as transit was concerned, 
with the possible exception that a higher minimum car loading 
might be required under the export adjustment than under the 
domestic. That minimum might be as high as sixty or seventy 
thousand pounds, he thought. He also offered an exhibit pur- 
porting to show the extent to which actual movement on transit 
balances out of Omaha lower than the full combination out of 
the markets took place. The effect of that was to show that, 
independent of the manner in which the rate was made, the 
movement from origin to destination was generally at the full 
combination on the market. In some instances the combina- 
tion of the local and proportional out of Omaha was defeated, 
according to his showing, but the result met the combination 
through a competing market such as Kansas City. 

Elaborate mileage computations, comparing distances 
through southern Minnesota mills to destinations in Central 
and Trunk Line territories with those via Minneapolis, were 
introduced by Martin Smith, secretary-treasurer, Southern Min- 
nesota Mills, Inc. He contended that the distances through 
the southern Minnesota milling points compared favorably with 
those applicable through Minneapolis and, on that basis, that 
the interests he represented were entitled to rate parity with 
Minneapolis. He explained that, at present, the southern Min- 
nesota mills were compelled to pay a cent more than when 
the movement was through Minneapolis. He did not ask that 
the one-cent difference be corrected in this case, but did ask 
that the so-called Minneapolis transit case be not decided on 
this record, for fear of a still greater disadvantage to the mills 
he represented. 


Additional testimony on the much disputed relationship be- 
tween the price of corn at Kansas City and at Omaha was occa- 
sion for the return to the stand of Walter Scott, Kansas City 
Board of Trade, and A. T. Sindel, traffic commissioner, Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis, took the stand for further cross- 
examination. 


The poverty of the western railroads and their inability to 
withstand any substantial curtailment of revenue was drawn 
by L. E. Wettling, director, Statistical Bureau, Western Lines. 
By means of elaborate exhibits and detailed testimony he 
attempted to give a picture of the financial state of the car- 
riers west of Chicago and the importance of the grain traffic 
to them. In general terms, what he had to say was that, under 
existing conditions, the western railroads were not able to take 
care of their fixed charges, and that any improvement that 
had occurred in the last few months, while wholly welcome, 
was not such as to indicate they were threatened with any- 
thing approaching prosperity. The railroads believed the rates 
required in the decision of the case set aside by the Supreme 
Court would cause an annual loss of in excess of $21,000,000, 
according to his testimony. Traffic was about one-half of nor- 
mal, he said, and any important reduction in the revenue being 
collected from that moving would bring disaster. He drew 
particular attention to deferred maintenance accumulated in 
1931 and 1932, pointing out that the figures coverd expense that 
must be faced in the future. In terms of his calculations, that 
amounted to $295,000,000 for the two years, even when con- 
sideration was given to the reduced volume of traffic moving. 
That deferred maintenance, he said, was two million dollars 
more than the combined net railway operating income for those 
two years. The same relative condition existed in the first 
six months of 1933, he said, so that quite apart from paying 
interest and other fixed charges the western lines were not 
taking in enough money to care for ordinary operating expenses. 

Mr. Wettling also devoted considerable attention to refut- 
ing charges in the record that money had been unwisely spent 
in expansion of facilities following the war period. He intro- 
duced excerpts from annual reports of the Commission, the 
Department of Commerce, and other official documents to show 
that the railway plant, prior to 1923, was regarded as inade- 
quate for the traffic offered and that railroad management was 
under great pressure from the government and the public to 
make the large investments that had been made subsequent to 
1922. He further attempted to show that the expenditures made 
were justified, when measured by economies effected and the 
service rendered. 


A proposal with respect to the export adjustment to the 
Gulf, differing from that put in on behalf of the western car- 
riers generally at the Fort Worth hearing, was introduced by 
L. V. Beatty, general freight agent, Kansas City Southern. He 
asked that a rate of 2314 cents be applied from Kansas City to 
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the Gulf for export, as against the proposal of the other western 
lines that the rate be made 30 cents. The general proposal also 
carried with it that, on Kansas wheat, a constant transit balance 
of 25 cents be applied beyond the market, with the 25 cents 
incorporated into a through rate made up of that and the local 
rate into the markets. Mr. Beatty based his proposal on com- 
petition via the water routes through Montreal, holding that 
the rate of 231% cents was necessary to equalize the two out- 
lets. . 
The adjustment through Green Bay and Kewaunee, Wis., 
was dealt with by A. W. Demuyser, Green Bay and Western. He 
advocated that a straight mileage scale be applied throughout 
Western Trunk Line territory, and asked that rates to Green 
Bay and Kewaunee be made three cents less than to Chicago- 
Milwaukee from Minneapolis, if they were to continue on a 
higher level from the Missouri River markets than applied to 
Chicago-Milwaukee. 

F. H. Law, assistant to vice president, Illinois Central, took 
the stand briefly to advocate continuance of rates to the Gulf 
from Omaha not more than one cent over those applicable from 
Kansas City. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10106, permitting the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company to abandon (a) a line of railroad in Wil- 
liamson county, Ill, and (b) operation under trackage rights over a 
line of railroad of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company 
in said county, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10140, authorizing the Sylvania 
Central Railway Company to issue not exceeding $12,000, aggregate 
face amount, of promissory notes to be extended or renewed in whole 
or in part from time to time, said notes to be delivered to the re- 
ceiver of the Central of Georgia Railway Company to evidence ad- 
vances made and to be made, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10047, authorizing (1) The 
Texas Midland Railroad and the Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
Company, as lessee, to abandon a line of railroad in Hunt County, 
Texas, and (2) The Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company to 
operate under trackage rights over an adjacent line of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company of Texas, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10143, Louisiana Southern Ry. Co. 
Bonds, granting authority to extend from September 1, 1931, to 
September 1, 1941, the maturity of $1,000,000 of 6 per cent first 
mortgage refunding gold bonds, condition prescribed, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10167. Southern Pacific Railroad Co. asks authority 
to acquire, by purchase of stock, control of the Tucson & Nogales 
Railroad Co., the principal termini of which are Tucson and Cala- 
basas, Ariz. The applicant is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Southern Pacific Co., which in turn owns all of the stock of the 
Tucson & Nogales. The applicant said it proposed to pay $66,000 for 
the 660 shares of the Tucson & Nogales. The acquisition of control 
proposed, it was stated, would make for simplification of accounting 
and corporate relations. 

Finance No. 10162. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to abandon line between Napier Junction and Napier, Tenn., 
11 miles. 

Finance No. 10163. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to abandon line between Fort Estill and Lancaster, Ky., 24 
miles. 

Finance No. 9186. In the matter of application of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. for authority to lease property of 
the California, Arizona & Santa Fe Railway Co. Supplemental appli- 
cation for authority to amend lease dated March 1, 1932, by a sup- 
plemental lease dated March 1, 1933. 

Finance No. 10164. Porterville Northeastern Railway Co. and 
Southern Pacific Co. ask authority to abandon half a mile of Mag- 
nesite branch at or near Magnesite, Calif. : 

Finance No. 6806. Supplemental application of Denver ¢ Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Co. asking modification of order so as to 
permit applicant to pledge $5,000,000 of bonds for short-term notes. 

Finance No. 7901. Supplemental application of Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Co. for modification of order so as to per- 
mit applicant to pledge $3,464,000 of bonds for short-term notes. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3916, the Commission has suspended from 
October 4 until May 4 schedules in supplement No. 10 to Cum- 
mins’ tariff, I. C. C. No. 328. The suspended schedules propose 
to restrict the routing on interstate shipments of grain, grain 
products, hay, seeds, and related articles, in carloads, from sta- 
tions in northwestern Texas on the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Railway moving through Oklahoma to stations in Texas on the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad of Texas, and connections, so 
as not to apply via Ringgold, Tex., except upon payment of 
higher combination rates. 

In I. and S. No. 3917, the Commission has suspended from 
October 5 until May 5, schedules in joint supplement No. 26 to 
Chaffee’s I. C. C. No. A-298, Boyd’s I. C .C. No. A-2357 and 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2483. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel special commodity rates on tin or terne plate, in car- 
loads, from points in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, to Dallas and Houston, Tex., via rail-barge-rail routes, 
leaving higher rates in effect. The following is illustrative, 
rates being in cents a 100 pounds: 


From Pittsburgh, Pa. From Gary, Ind. 


To— Present Proposed Present Proposed 
ee i Eee 66 86 66 71 
SAOUBCON, “TOR. cop ccecescscseses 65 89 65 75 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1933, by West Publishing Co.) 





oe 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, D. Delaware.) Provision in Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act, vesting Interstate Commerce Commission 
with power to require railroad carriers to participate in through 
routes and joint rates without opportunity for hearing before 
entry of order or effective date thereof, held invalid as depriving 
railroads of property without due process (Inland Waterways 
Corporation Act, Sec. 3 (e), as amended, 49 USCA, Sec. 153 (e); 
Const. Amend. 5). (Illinois Cent. R. Co. et al. vs. United States 
et al., 3 Fed. Supp. 1005.) 

Supplemental order and report of Interstate Commerce 
Commission establishing through rail-barge-rail and barge-rail 
rates on cotton in carload lots for designated territory, made 
without affording railroad carriers opportunity for hearing, held 
invalid as depriving carriers of property without due process 
(Inland Waterways Corporation Act, Sec. 3 (e), as amended, 49 
USCA, Sec. 153 (e); Const. Amend. 5).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Washington.) Motor vehicle haulers 
of agricultural, horticultural, dairy, and other farm products 
held “for hire carriers” within statute regulating motor vehicle 
transportation (Laws 1933, pp. 613, 620, Secs. 1 (f), 13). (State 
vs. Superior Court for Thurston County, 24 Pac. Rep. (2nd) 87.) 

State highways are public property, and their primary use 
is for private purposes.—Ibid. 

State has wide discretion in regulating use of its highways, 
especially where used for gain or profit.—Ibid. 

In making classification for purpose of regulating motor 
vehicle transportation over state highways, legislature could 
consider frequency and character of use and adapt regulations 
to class of operations.—Ibid. 

Statutory classification which rests on reasonable basis will 
be sustained.—Ibid. 


If facts reasonably can be conceived that would sustain 
statutory classification, existence of such facts at time statute 
was enacted must be assumed.—lIbid. 


Statutory provision fixing $3 fee for truck or trailer used 
only to transport specified articles held not invalid as arbitrary 
discrimination against other trucks or trailers, fees of which 
“= based on carrying capacity (Laws 1933, p. 624, Sec. 27). 
—Ibid. 
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ipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1933, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, 8. D. New York.) Libel for cargo damage 
alleging that respondent de‘ivered shipments “seriously injured 
and damaged” held insufficient for failure to show nature of loss. 
(Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Dampskibsselskabet Norden Aktie- 
selskab, 3 Fed. Supp. 1014.) 

Libelant suing for cargo loss must allege and prove com- 
pliance with notice and suit provisions in bill of lading, or 
excuse for noncompliance, or waiver.—lIbid. 

General allegation that libelant had complied with all con- 
ditions precedent of bills of lading held mere conclusion and 
insufficient on exceptions.—Ibid. 

Clause in bills of lading issued by ocean carrier engaged in 
foreign commerce requiring suit within 60 days held valid. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Absent Jason clause in 
bills of lading, owners of cargo are not liable in general aver- 
age for expenses incurred because of breakdown of ship’s 
boilers, due to negligence in operation of ship; Harter Act 
being inapplicable (Harter Act (46 USCA, Secs. 190-195)). 
Merklen vs. Johnson & Higgins et al., 3 Fei. Supp. 897). 

“Jason clause” in bills of lading held valid. 

“Jason clause” is clause in bills of lading which obligates 
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cargo owners to contribute in general average in cases of 
danger, damage, or disaster resulting from faults or errors in 
navigation or in management of vessel, her machinery or ap- 
purtenances, provided that owner shall have exercised due dili- 
gence to make vessel in all respects seaworthy, and to have 
her properly manned, equipped, and supplied.—Ibid. 

Where vessel on sailing was not seaworthy as to her 
pumps, and owner had not exercised due diligence to make 
vessel seaworthy in such respect, Jason clause never became 
binding, and cargo owners were not obligated to contribute 
in general average for towage expenses resulting from negligent 
salting of boilers.—Ibid. 

Owner’s failure to exercise due diligence to make vessel in 
all respects seaworthy prevents Jason clause from becoming 
binding, irrespective of causal connection between unseaworthi- 
ness and danger, damage, or disaster that resulted in loss. 
—Ibid. 


IND. AND ILL. COAL CASES 


The competitive relationship of coal producers in Illinois 
and Indiana was brought into sharp focus by two cases heard 
before Examiner Trezise, in Chicago, September 29 to October 2. 
The first one, docket 26021, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau against 
the A. & W. and others, had to do with the moisture allowance 
on washed coal. Complainants alleged that granting of moist- 
ure allowances on Indiana washed coal which, subsequent to 
washing, had been subjected to heating or centrifugal drying 
processes, was unduly preferential of the Indiana producers and 
unduly prejudicial to Illinois producers. [Illinois producers do 
not dry their coal after it is washed, according to the testi- 
mony. The moisture allowance amounts to 6 per cent of the 
mine weight on 1%-inch screenings, a size to which a con- 
siderable part of the testimony was directed. As the story was 
told by the witnesses in behalf of the Illinois producers, the 
Indiana operators bill their customers for the full mine weight 
but tell them that they will receive a 6 per cent “refund” on 
the freight charges. 

Representatives of the Indiana mines insisted they did not 
want any greater moisture allowance than that represented 
by the excess moisture in the coal and certain of them admitted 
that the present allowance, established for washed coal not 
subjected to drying processes, was too high. Neither com- 
plainants nor respondents suggested a specific rule to be sub- 
stituted for the existing one. 


W. Y. Wildman, traffic manager, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, 
was in charge of the case for the complainants and the prin- 
cipal testimony for the Indiana operators was presented by 
William O’Brien, Sterling-Midland Coal Company. 


The differential relationship between freight rates applic- 
able from southern Illinois and Indiana mines was the subject 
at issue in the second case, docket 25595, Illinois Coal Traffic 
Bureau against the A. & W. and others. The destination ter- 
ritory involved is eastern Iowa, southeastern Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. The complaint sets up that the existing rates from 
the two producing territories are preferential of the Indiana 
producers and unduly prejudicial of the [Illinois producers. 
Testimony of the complainants was introduced to show that 
there had been a great drop in the volume of shipments from 
Illinois to the destination territory, whereas, Indiana shipments 
had not shown nearly so great a drop, and, in part of the 
period, had been increasing. Elaborate exhibits were intro- 
duced showing the comparative rates to more than a hundred 
points in the destination territory, the complainants taking the 
position that the differences in distance did not justify the 
rate differentials. Those differentials range from 30 cents, 
Linton-Sullivan group in Indiana under the southern Illinois 
rates, to 10 cents from other parts of the Indiana producing 
territory. 

The Indiana representatives attributed the loss of business 
pictured by the Illinois witnesses as due to increased move- 
ment of high grade coal from eastern mines into the destina- 
tion territory and to inroads of competing fuels such as natural 
gas and oil. 

The complainant was represented by Roscoe B. Sarck, Old 
Ben Coal Corporation; Henry C. Woods, Sahara Coal Company, 
and H. A. Rozene, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, The main testi- 
mony on behalf of the Indiana operators was given by Jonas 
Waffle, managing director, Coal Trade Association of Indiana. 

The Illinois case was supported by producers in Kentucky, 
and the case of the Indiana producers was supplemented by 
testimony on behalf of the Milwaukee, Southern Railroad, Big 
Four, and C. & E. I. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 25785 (Sub. 2), Roanoke Coal Co., Inc., vs. 
Union Coal Co., Inc., permitted to intervene. 


N. & W. et al. 
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No. 26110, White Eagle Oil Corporation vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) permitted to intervene. 

No. 25052, West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. I. C. et al. Second 
ordering paragraph of the order of May 17, 1933, as subsequently modi- 
fied, has been amended so as to require the railroads not later than 
November 29 to establish rates on bituminous coal from mines in 
the western Kentucky group to destinations in Missouri, which shall 
not exceed by more than 40 cents a net ton the rates contempora- 
neously maintained from points in the southern Illinois group as 
defined in L. & N. and I. C. tariffs, I. C. C. A-16065 and E-1710, to 
the same destinations. 

1. & S. 3908, Rope and twine in the south. Request dated August 
18, 1933, filed on behalf of Cordage Institute for vacation of suspen- 
sion order denied. 

1. & S. 3580, Loading rules on vegetables in southwestern terri- 
tory. Proceeding reopened for further hearing at such time and place 
as Commission may hereafter direct. 

No. 24930, Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association vs. C. 
M. St. P. & P. Order further modified to become effective on No- 
a. 30, 1933, upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead of October 
31, 1 a 

Finance ‘No. 9040. New Iberia & Northern Railroad Co. construc- 
tion. Time prescribed for completion of line extended to April 1, 1934. 

No. 26140, Red Star Milling Co. vs. A. & R. et al. Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 16502, Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of South 
Dakota vs. C. & N. W. et al. Order entered herein on July 24, 1933, 
which by its terms is to become effective November 10, 1933, is 
modified so as to become effective on February 8, 1934, upon not 
less than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 24718, White Eagle Oil Corporation vs. B. F. & I. F. et al. 
Order entered herein on April 27, 1933, as subsequently modified by 
order of July 3, 1933, is vacated and set aside. 

No. 23901, Oklahoma Millers Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Order entered on July 14, 1933, modified to become effective on No- 
bo gee 4 20, 1933, upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead of October 
20, le 

No. 26143, Nicholson Universal Steamship Co. et al. vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. Green Bay Association of Commerce permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 17208, Oklahoma Sash & Door Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Order entered herein on July 6, 1932, is modified by substi- 
tuting for the date September 29, 1932, appearing in the second or- 
dering paragraph of said order the date October 30, 1932. 


Finance No. 9032, Marianna & Blountstown acquisition and con- 
struction. Time prescribed in said certificate, as extended, within 
which the M. & B. shall commence and complete the construction of 
lines of railroad therein authorized, is further extended to December 
31, 1933, and December 31, 1934, respectively. 

1, and S. No. 3770, proportional furniture rates in W. T. L. terri- 
tory. Discontinued and set aside as of October 20, on which dates 
rates on furniture prescribed in No. 17000, part 5, Hoch-Smith fur- 
niture, that displace the proposed rates, become effective. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


1. & S. 3234, Fresh meats and packing-house products to, from and 
between points in southern territory, and No. 658, John Morrell & 
Co. et al. vs. A. & R. et al., and cases grouped therewith. John 
Morrell & Co., Jacob E. Decker & Sons, and The Rath Packing Co., 
referred to as interior Iowa packers, protestants and complainants 
herein, ask for a supplemental order modifying the previous order 
in so far as it relates to the rates on fresh meats in less-than-carloads 
or in peddler cars from Ottumwa, Waterloo and Mason City, Ia., and 
Sioux Falls, S. D., to destinations in southern territory. 

No. 25229, Finley & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 25243 
and Sub. 1, W. H. Driggers et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complain- 
ants ask modification of report herein by division 3 dated August 4, 
1933 (mimeographed). 

No. 21046, Buckeye Rolling Mill Co. vs. B. & O. et al. West 
— Rail Company, intervener, asks rehearing and reconsidera- 

on. 

No. 24603, California Cooperative Poultry Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et 
al. Complainants ask reconsideration of the Commission’s order 
herein dated July 25, 1933, and for reopening of this case for further 
— and/or for reargument on brief and reconsideration by full 
Commission. 

No. 25640, The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al. Complainant asks reopening and reconsideration. 

No. 26169, Mark P. Jacobsen Co. vs. F. E. C. et al. Defendants 
ask the Commission to dismiss this case without a hearing. 

No. 25054, Standard Soy Bean Mills vs. C. B. & Q. et al. De- 
fendants and A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. and National Soy Bean 
Oil Manufacturers’ Association, interveners, ask for reopening, and 
reconsideration of the Commission’s order dated July 25, 1933, issued 
on reconsideration of the original report, and for postponement of 
the effective date of the Commission’s said order. 

1. & S. 3838, Aggregating express shipments. National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, Western Traffic Conference, and Merchants Di- 


reargument and reconsideration herein. 

> No. 24570, Leslie Gamble et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., and No. 
23355, J. Karondsky vs. Pennsylvania et al. Complainants ask recon- 
sideration and/or reargument hereof. 

No. 24619, Hamilton Emery & Corundum Co. vs. B. & A. et al. 
and No. 24839, Same vs. N. Y. C. et al. Complainant in each instance, 
asks rehearing or reconsideration. 

No. 25344, St. Louis Independent Liquidating Co. vs. Missouri 
Pacific. Complainant asks reopening and argument before entire 
Commission and submission of additional facts as to why this pro- 
ceeding should be reopened. 

No, 25552, Rea-Patterson Milling Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainants ask further hearing. 

No. 25567, Springfield Seed Co. vs. O. S. L. et al. Complainant 
asks reopening, reconsideration and consolidation of this proceeding 
with No. 25980 and Sub. 1, Idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers’ Asso- 
ciation vs. A. & R. et al. 


VALUATION REPORTS 


Valuation No. 1110, Jacksonville & Havana Railroad Co., opinion 
B-871, 43 Val. Rep. 501-14. Final value for rate-making purposes of 
the property owned and used for common carrier purposes found to 
be $900,000, as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1006, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. et al., opinion 


* hon of Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce, parties hereto, ask 
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No. B-822, 40 Val. Rep. 249-721. By division 1. Total final value 
for rate-making purposes of the properties of the various carriers 
embraced in the Missouri Pacific system covered by this proceeding 
used by the respective carriers for common carrier purposes found 
to be $264,044,997, including $8,608,737 for working capital,-as of June 
30, 1917, and June 30, 1918. This report embraces also the properties 
of the Baring Cross Bridge Co., Boonville, St. Louis & Southern 
Railway Co., Cairo & Thebes Railroad Co., Edgewater Terminal 
Railroad Co., Edgewater Connecting Railway Co., Ft. Smith Subur- 
ban Railway Co., Kiowa, Hardtner & Pacific Railroad Co., Little 
Rock Junction Railway, Missouri Pacific Railroad Corporation in 
Nebraska, St. Joseph & Central Branch Railway Co.; valuation No. 
410, Arkansas Central Railroad Co., No. 818, Natchez & Southern 
Railway Co., No. 957, Natchez & Louisiana Railway Transfer Co., No. 
967, Coal Belt Electric Railway Co., and No. 970, Union Railway Co., 
(Memphis, Tenn.), and Iron Mountain Railroad Co. of Memphis. Cost 
of reproduction new of the property, other than land and material 
and supplies, owned and used by the Missouri Pacific, the Commis- 
sion said, was $263,792,170, and the cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation, $199,160,018. Present value of lands and rights owned 
and used was found to be $29,722,252. The Missouri Pacific’s recorded 
investment in road and equipment was $351,088,465. The carrier con- 
tended that the value of its property on valuation date equaled or 
= the par value of its outstanding securities which were $381,- 
299,220. 

Valuation No. 1125, Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown Railroad Co., 
opinion No. B-851, 43 Val. Rep. 265-76. Final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used for common carrier pur- 
poses found to be $435,000 and of property used but not owned $374, 
as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. No. 1103, Preston Railroad Co., opinion No. B-867, 
438 Val. Rep. 455-62. Final value for rate-making purposes of the 
property owned and used for common carrier purposes, $155,000 as 
of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1140, New York & Pennsylvania Railway Co., opin- 
ion No. B-874, 43 Val. Rep. 533-50. Final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes, 
$775,000, as of December 31, 1927. : 

Valuation No. 1142, Mississippi & Alabama Railroad Co., opinion 
No. B-877, 43 Val. Rep. 572-82. Final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property Owned and used for common carrier purposes, 
found to be $13,500 and of property used but not owned, $185,000, as 
of December 31, 1928. 

Valuation No. 1153, Apache Railway Co., opinion No. B-883, 43 
Val. Rep. 628-36. Final value for rate-making purposes of the prop- 
erty Owned and used for common carrier purposes found to be $1,- 
300,000 and of property used but not owned, $1,784, as of December 


31, 1927. 
PERE MARQUETTE LABOR 


Coordinator Eastman has made public correspondence be- 
tween himself and John C, Shields, general solicitor of the Pere 
Marquette, showing settlement of a controversy concerning the 
right of employes of that carrier to organize under the provi- 
sions of the emergency railroad transportation act, 1933, includ- 
ing the notices the carrier posted advising its mechanical depart- 
ment officers and shop craft employes and all officers and gen- 
eral office employes as to their right to organize under that 
act. The notices consist of the summary of the labor provi- 
sions of the law made by Coordinator Eastman. 

In comment added to the summary of the law addressed to 
both classes of employes the carrier said it would be noted that 
the provisions of the law did not prohibit any particular variety 
of labor organization but that they did give employes absolute 
freedom of choice in joining such organizations without coer- 
cion or influence of any description on the part of the railroad 
managements and prohibited the use of railroad funds to main- 
tain any labor organization. 

“In other words,” says the comment part of the notices, 
“managements must keep their hands off, so far as labor organ- 
izations are concerned. Employes may refrain from jc ‘ning 
any organization if they see fit to do so.” 

In the comment part of the notice addressed to the officers 
and general office employes all authorizations to represent gen- 
eral office clerical employes heretofore submitted to the man- 
agement are annulled. Announcement is also made in that part 
of the notice that within thirty days from its date, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, a secret ballot would be taken to 
determine the organization which, or the agent whom, the em- 
ployes desired to represent them. 

Complaint was made to the coordinator by representatives 
of labor organizations that the management was exerting influ- 
ence in behalf of company associations. Coordinator Eastman 
held a conference with the company and labor representatives 
and this settlement was the result of it. 


PORTERS NOT INCLUDED 


Coordinator Eastman has informed Pullman porters that 
they are not included within the terms of the emergency trans- 


portation law. They asked the coordinator to do something 
about the formation of a union of porters by, as they asserted, 
the Pullman Company. The porters thought that a company 
union such as they alleged was being formed came within the 
condemnation of company unions in railroad service. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in 23109, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of La., Inc., vs. 
A. & S. Ry. et al. (further hearing) was set for October 4 at Houston, 
Tex., before Examiner Cheseldine. 
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CONSOLIDATION ECONOMIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In the course of Coordinator Eastman’s examination of the 
F. H. Prince plan with a view to ascertaining economies that 
could be achieved by consolidations, the Prince plan is not left 
unchanged (see Traffic World, September 30, p. 553). For pur- 
poses of comparison the coordinator’s staff, under the direction 
of W. B. Poland of the coordinator’s research staff, in a way of 
speaking, is working a jig saw puzzle. For the purpose of mak- 
ing the comparisons of possible economies the Poland staff is 
switching railroads or parts of railroads from one system to an- 
other. The Prince plan is being used as a guide or starting point 
for that switching about. The switching about, of course, does 
not change the Prince plan. That plan is the work of John W. 
Barriger and the coordinator is not aiming to make a new Bar- 
riger plan or a plan of his own. The aim is merely to see if 
larger economies could not be achieved by a somewhat different 
combination. This trial shifting is in addition to a checking of 
the underlying studies made to furnish the foundation for the 
claim in behalf of the Prince plan that its execution would result 
in an annual saving of $740,000,000. 

The studies submitted in connection with the Prince plan 
are being checked, the understanding being that Mr. Barriger 
in making those studies had to proceed with considerable speed, 
thereby increasing the possibility of erroneous conclusions as to 
savings that could be made in the suggested shifting around of 
tracks and terminal facilities. 

The Prince plan that is being studied was changed by its 
author just before the coordinator decided to make a study of it, 
through the abolition of system No. 8, built around the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western. That system was devised with the idea 
of joint ownership of it by system Nos. 5 and 7. Under the 
revised plan the units in that system have been distributed 
between systems Nos. 5 and 7. 

The system, No. 8, as it stood before the revision was to 
consist of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, Denver & Salt 
Lake, Western Pacific and the Nevada Northern. The revision 
assigned the Denver & Rio Grande Western to system No. 7, 
which is built around the Santa Fe and the Missouri Pacific, 
and the other roads to system No. 5, the main stems of which 
are the Burlington, the Milwaukee, Great Northern and Wabash. 

As revised, the Prince plan calls for two systems in the 
eastern district, No. 1 built around the New York Central and 
No. 2, around the Pennsylvania; two in the southern district, 
No. 3, built around the Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard and R. F. 
& P., and No, 4, built around the Southern and the Illinois Cen- 
a three in the western district, as hereinbefore men- 
tioned. 


The plan provides for jointly owned lines and trackage rights 
so as to enable each of the proposed systems to be fully in- 
tegrated together with terminal systems at Chicago and St. Louis. 

The following Class I switching and terminal companies are 
not assigned to any system provided for in the Prince plan: 
Bingham & Garfield, near Salt Lake City, described as a plant 
facility of the Utah Copper Co.; Brooklyn Eastern District Ter- 
minal; Lake Terminal, at Lorain, O., described as a plant facility 
of the National Tube Co.; Monongahela Connecting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., called a plant facility of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion; Newburgh & South Shore at Cleveland, O., rated a plant 
facility of the American Steel & Wire Co.; and the Union Rail- 
road Co. at Pittsburgh, Pa., called a plant facility of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 


Canadian lines in the United States are not assigned to any 
of the systems. Such lines in the United States are those owned 
or controlled by the Canadian National Railways and the Canad- 
ian Pacific. The Canadian Pacific lines in the United States are 
those in Maine and Vermont. 





STEEL RAIL PURCHASE PLAN 


The railroads of the country, according to an announcement 
by Coordinator Eastman, are prepared to buy 844,525 tons of 
steel rails and 245,221 tons of fastenings if they can get a 
reduction in the base price from the steel makers, and if those 
desiring to buy can obtain loans from the government at not 
more than 4 per cent, enabling them to buy 452,785 and perhaps 
502,785 tons. Some of them, according to the coordinator, make 
it a condition that the base price be not more than $35 a ton. 

Commitments of the railroads, according to the coordina- 
tor, are largely on condition that there be a reduction in the 
base price. The Pennsylvania, however, is willing to buy 
100,000 tons of rails and 30,000 tons of fasteners but desires 
to place its own orders and does not stipulate a price reduction. 

Coordinator Eastman’s idea is that the price should be 
rather below than above $35 a ton. If that idea is challenged 
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he suggests that the steel companies submit their books to an 
examination by government accountants. 

This is the outcome of President Roosevelt’s move to help 
national recovery by having railroads buy rails with money 
borrowed from the government, (See Traffic World, September 
16, p. 459.) Coordinator Eastman asks the steel companies to 
tell him by letter what their base price will be. He has 
informed them that, when they have submitted their prices, he 
will undertake to allocate orders among them, preference being 
given in that allocation where costs are equal, to the company 
which has submitted the base lowest price. 

Action with regard to fastenings has been held in abeyance 
because fastenings are produced by companies other than the 
four that produce rails. The whole plan is contained in a letter 
addressed by the coordinator to Myron C. Taylor, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corporation; Eugene F. Grace, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation; L. E. Block, chairman of 
the Inland Steel Co.; and Arthur Roeder, receiver of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. The letter follows: 


__In accordance with the understanding reached at the conference 
with the President on Monday, September 25, at which all of you 
were present with the exception of Mr. Roeder, it is my pleasure 
to inform you that the steam railroads of the country are prepared, 
under certain conditions discussed below, to purchase at least 844,525 
tons of steel rail and 245,221 tons of fastenings. It is quite possible 
that the amounts will exceed these figures. 

As was also the understanding, I shall be’ glad if each of you 
will inform me by letter, as soon as possible, what the base price 
(f. o. b. mill, or, in the case of rails carried by water from any 
Atlantic coast or Gulf port to any Gulf or Pacific coast port, c.i.f., 
the port of destination) of your company, including any subsidiary 
companies, will be for standard Tee rails of more than 60 pounds 
per yard, in the event of the purchases mentioned above. The letters 
will be treated as confidential, until all are in. 

The railroad rail committee, composed of representatives of the 
American Railway Engineering Association and of Division IV of 
the American Railway Association, has under consideration the 
establishment of five standard weights for Tee rails, each to be 
rolled in only one section, and I am informed that agreement has 
been reached upon the two most important of the_proposed stand- 
ards, namely, the 112-lb. and 131-lb. weights. While I do not 
understand that these standards have yet been adopted by the rail- 
road industry, I shall impress upon the purchasing railroads the 
desirability of submitting specifications in accordance, so far as 
possible, with these standards and with standard specifications of 
rail quality. It will be understood, however, that if specifications 
are later submitted which in customary trade practice have called 
for extras or: deductions over or under the base price, such extras 
or deductions will be those which have been approved by the board 
of directors of the American Iron and Steel Institute under the code 
of fair competition of the iron and steel industry. 


At the present time I am not asking for prices on the fastenings, 
because it is my understanding that, whereas only the four com- 
panies which I am now addressing, or subsidiaries thereof, manu-~ 
facture standard Tee rails of more than 60 pounds per yard, rai! 
fastenings are sold by numerous other concerns, Inasmuch as there 
are some uncertainties, mentioned below, with respect to the pur- 
chase of rails, it has seemed advisable to leave the matter of the 
fastenings in abeyance until the rail questions have been determined 
Thereafter, all concerns selling fastenings will be given an oppor- 
tunity to submit prices therefor. 

It is my understanding that under the code of fair competition 
the base price named by any company will ultimately be known 
and may be met by any other company. I shall assume, therefore, 
unless advised to the contrary, that the lowest base price submitted 
in response to my request will become the prevailing base price for 
all companies. In accordance with the understanding reached at 
the President’s conference, and proceeding upon this assumption, 
I shall, upon receipt of the prices, undertake the allocation of the 
orders among the steel companies. This will be done after consul- 
tation with the railroads concerned and with the object of obtaining 
the rails at the point of use at the lowest total cost, including 
transportation. Where costs are equal, preference will be given, as 
between two or more steel companies, to the one which submitted 
the lowest base price in response to my request. 

As you know, it was the understanding at the President’s con- 
ference that base prices would be submitted, in response to my 
request, by the steel companies independently of each other and 
without collusion or consultation. In this connection there are cer- 
tain circumstances which I believe should be called to your attention. 
These are as follows: 

(1) The commitments of the railroad companies for orders are 
very largely upon condition that there shall be a reduction in the 
base price below the now prevailing price, which is understood to 
be $40 per ton f.o.b. mill. The only exception is the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., which is willing to purchase 100,000 tons but desires 
to place its own orders and does not stipulate a price reduction. 
Certain railroads, contemplating important orders, make it a con- 
dition that the base price shail not exceed $35 per ton. 

(2) In the case of 452,785 tons, and perhaps 502,785 tons, out 
of the total of 844,525 tons now proposed to be purchased, the orders 
are contingent upon loans from the Public Works Administration on 
the basis of a note from the borrower, due in ten years, bearing 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent, no interest to be charged for the 
d the borrower to have the option of paying off the 
note in part or in full at any time. These are very favorable terms, 
far more favorable than can be obtained commercially at the present 
time, and are only offered because of the government’s desire in 
the existing emergency to stimulate business and employment, par- 
ticularly in the steel industry. The purpose of the loans must be 
—- by the Interstate Commerce Commission before they can 
e made. 

(3) The government believes that the contribution which it is 
thus making to the common good in the emergency should be met 
in like spirit by the industries affected, and unless such a spirit is 
manifested in the base prices submitted, there can be no assurance 
that the loans will be made. 

(4) In this connection, permit me to make certain personal 
observations. The fact is that for eleven years. 1922-1932, the base 
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price of steel rails in the country remained static at $43 per ton, 
while the prices of most other steel products were steadily declining 
Whenever the railroads found it necessary under the Clayton anti- 
trust act to secure competitive bids, the base price uniformly sub- 
mitted by all companies was always $43. In 1932 there was a 
reduction of about 7 per cent to a figure, likewise uniform, of $40 
per ton. Since 1926, also, an international agreement among steel- 
rail producers has prevented the importation of steel rails into this 
country. Prevailing prices of steel rails in other countries, however, 
have declined more in line with the prices of other steel products. 
While certain improvements in the specifications of steel rails have 
been made by the railroads since 1922, they are not changes which 
have added very materially to costs; and what small increase in 
cost there may have been on this account has been more than offset 
by technological improvements in the production of steel all the 
way from the mine to the mill. 

While the code of fair competition of the iron and steel industry 
has added somewhat to the labor costs prevailing immediately prior 
to the code, I am not informed that such costs now exceed those 
which prevailed prior to the depression. Moreover, the steel com- 
panies have now the prospect of large, concentrated orders which 
can be produced under favorable conditions, and the probability of 
a material reduction in the number of separate rail weights and 
cross sections, 

These are a few of the salient facts. The available information 
warrants a conclusion that the base prices to be submitted should 
be below rather than above $35 per ton. If this conclusion is chal- 
lenged, I suggest that the way to clear up the point is to afford 
government accountants an opportunity to examine the books and 
records of the steel companies. 

These circumstances are recited in order that nothing may be 
withheld of which you should be advised before prices are submitted. 
It is my belief that you will arrive at your prices in all good faith 
and in full realization of the emergency by which the country is 
confronted and of the extent to which your action may contribute 
to the relief of that emergency. 

A list of the railroads desiring steel rails and of the purchases 
which they contemplate, under the conditions stated, is appended 
In the list, the tonnage of fastenings has been estimated at 30 per 
cent of the rail tonnage, except where a higher figure was specified 
My understanding is that the railroads are prepared to take early 
delivery, except that the Southern Pacific will want a part of its 
order delivered in 1934, the Lackawanna will want 2,000 tons in 1933 
and 10,000 tons in 1934, the Western Maryland will want 2,000 tons 
in 1933 and 2,000 tons in 1934, and the Northern Pacific will want 
5,000 tons in 1933 and 5,000 in 1934. 


The railroads willing to buy rails and fastenings, together 
with the tonnage of each desired, the first figure relating to 
rails and the second to fastenings, are: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 50,000, 15,000; Atlantic Coast Line, 
10,000, 3,000; Baltimore and Ohio, CofNJ-Reading-Alton, 50,000, 
15,000; Boston & Maine—Maine Central, 40,000, 12,000; Bangor & 
Aroostook, 3,500, 1,050; Clinchfield, 3,000, 900; Chicago and North- 
western, 65,000, 14,364; Chicago Great Western, 12,000, 3,600: Central 
Vermont, 5,000, 1,500; Chicago & W. Ind.—Belt Ry. of Chicago, 3,000, 
900: Cotton Belt, 9,000, 2,700; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 25,000, 
3,000: Chicago & Illinois Midland, 1,750, 525; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, 20,000, 6,000; Delaware & Hudson, 5,000, 1,500; Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, 12,000, 3,600; Denver and Rio Grande 
Western, 10,000, 3,000: Erie, 30,000, 9,000; Gulf, Mobile & Northern, 
5,000, 1,500; Illinois Central, 20,000, 6,000; Louisiana and Arkansas, 
12,000, 3,600; Lehigh and New England, 3,285, 985; Louisville & Nash- 
ville, 25,000, 7,500: Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 4,500, 1,350: Monon, 3,000, 
900; Mobile & Ohio, 3,000, 900; Missouri Pacific—GCL—IGN, 25,000, 
7,500; Milwaukee, 50,000, 15,000; New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
20,000, 7,500; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 3,490, 1,047: Northern 
Pacific, 10,000, 3,000; Norfolk & Western, 10,000, 3,000; Pennsylvania, 
100,000. 30,000; Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 500, 150; St. 
Louis-San Francisco, 26,000, 7,800; Seaboard Air Line, 17,000, 5,100; 
Southern, 50,000, 15,000; Soo Line—Wisconsin Central, 7,500, 2,250; 
Southern Pacific, 25,000. 7,500: Tennessee Central, 2,500, 750; Toledo, 
Peoria & Western, 5,000, 1,500; Texas & Pacific, 500, 150; Union 
Pacific, 25,000, 7,500: Western Maryland, 4,000, 1,200; Western Pacific, 
20,000, 6,000; Wabash, 10,000, 3,000; and Central of Georgia, 3,000, 900. 


LONG ISLAND CONSOLIDATION 


No reason appears to Coordinator Eastman why he should 
do any’’ ing about the petition of Ernie Adamson, a practitioner 
before tie Commission, looking to the consolidation of the Long 
Island Railroad with the Pennsylvania. (See Traffic World, 
August 26, p. 344.) The coordinator decided that if there was 
anything to be done his first step under the law should be to 
refer the petition to the eastern regional coordinating commit- 
tee of his organization. 

After considering the things that had been persented by Mr. 
Adamson, the answer thereto by President Atterbury, of the 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Adamson’s reply to that answer, Mr. 
Eastman said that it was his conclusion that there was no 
sufficient reason for referring the matter to the regional com- 
mittee. His letter to Mr. Adamson follows: 


Regarding your proposal for a consolidation of the Long Island 
and Pennsylvania railroads, I have read with care the reply, dated 
September 25, of President Atterbury to my letter of September 3 
and the comments on his letter contained in yours of September 26. 

You request a public hearing on this matter. The Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act, 1933, does not provide for public hear- 
ings by the Coordinator. It does provide for review by the Commis- 
sion of orders of the Coordinator, and it is in the event of such re- 
view that public hearings are to be held. You will also note from 
section 6 that before the Coordinator can issue an order he must 
first bring the matter in question to the attention of the appropriate 
Carriers’ Regional Coordinating Committee. The question for me 
presently to decide, therefore, is whether I should refer this proposed 
consolidation of the Pennsylvania and Long Island railroads to the 
—™ of the Regional Coordinating Committee of the Eastern 

egion. 
In considering this question I shall, 


for the present, disregard 
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the legal question raised in President Atterbury’s letter, as to whether 
I have authority to compel such a consolidation, and shall address 
myself to the merits of your proposal. ; 

In your petition of August 24 you mentioned three kinds of 
economies which you believe would result from the consolidation. 
I shall discuss these in order. 

1. Unnecessary costs entailed by the keeping of separate books 
and accounts for the Long Island. While it is true that consolida- 
tion of companies does ordinarily result in some economy in account- 
ing, this is largely a labor-saving economy and would be subject to 
the restrictions on the reduction of railroad employment contained 
in section 7 (b) of the Emergency Act. 

2. Elimination of rental paid by the Long Island for the use of 
the suburban section of the Pennsylvania Station. Such elimination 
would be a matter of book-keeping rather than an actual economy. 
As President Atterbury points out, the obligation of the using public 
to pay charges covering the costs of maintaining and operating this 
property plus a fair return on the value thereof would still remain, 
and to the extent that this property is used exclusively by Long 
Island passengers this obligation would continue on them. If the 
present rental paid is excessive, it can be challenged in a rate pro- 
ceeding before the State Commission, and evidence that it is ex- 
cessive can be given due weight in fixing the fares. 

3. Elimination or reduction of salaries now borne by the Long 
Island. From the correspondence now before me [I take it that the 
salaries of officers who serve the Long Island exclusively are not a 
heavy charge. In the event of consolidation certain officers would 
continue to serve the Long Island division or section exclusively. 
So far as salaries of other officers are now prorated between the 
two railroads, the burden borne by the Long Island can be brought in 
question in any rate proceeding, if it is deemed to be unreasonable. 
In the event of consolidation, it would continue to be necessary to 
determine to what extent salaries of system officers should be allo- 
cated to Long island division operations. 

You also speak of the payment of dividends on Long Island stock 
and their collection by the Pennsylvania, and suggest that a consolida- 
tion ‘‘would cure this and other undesirable elements in the present 
situation.”’ This again is a matter of book-keeping. If the dividends 
now paid constitute an unfair return upon the property used by the 
Long Island they can be challenged in a rate proceeding. If they 
are not in excess of a fair return, the obligation would still remain 
upon the users of service of the Long Island division in the event of 
a consolidation. 


My conclusion from what has thus far been presented to me is 
that no sufficient reason for referring this matter to the Eastern 
Regional Coordinating Committee has been shown. 

Coordinator Eastman, in submitting the petition to Presi- 
dent Atterbury, said he realized that he was without power to 
enter an order until he had referred it to the regional co- 
ordinating committee. But, inasmuch as it concerned the Penn- 
sylvania system alone he suggested that the matter might be 
expedited if he ascertained the Pennsylvania’s position, either 
upon the merits or upon the question of law or both, or an 
answer in the nature of a demurrer under the emergency trans- 
portation law. 

In his answer President Atterbury said that the four-party 
consolidation plan called for inclusion of the Long Island in 
the Pennsylvania system. The management, however, he said, 
had not regarded the time as ripe for carrying out that part 
of the plan. He said there was no justification for the sug- 
gestions in the Adamson petition as to the possibility of “great 
economies” because of the “high rental” or “high salaries” 
paid to officers of the Long Island. He pointed out that the 
highest salary paid an officer serving the Long Island exclusively 
was slightly less than $12,100 a year. 

President Atterbury expressed the opinion, which he 
thought Coordinator Eastman also held, that the subject mat- 
ter of the Adamson complaint was not within the authority 
conferred upon the coordinator. His view was that the act 
clearly manifested the intention of Congress to continue its 
prior policy under which the consolidation matter was | ft to 
the voluntary action of the carriers subject to the authority of 
the Commission and “is withheld from governmental com- 
pulsion.” 

In his reply Mr. Adamson characterized President Atter- 
bury’s answer as evasive and as saying nothing. Mr. Adamson 
requested the coordinator to set the matter for formal hear- 
ing “without further delay.” The Long Island, he said, was 
being forced to pay a rental in the Pennsylvania station and 
also to contribute large sums toward the executive staff. That, 
he said, was substantially a situation where a tenant paid very 
high rental for an apartment and at the same time was re- 
quired to pay all the bell boys and other employes about his 
apartment. To substantiate that criticism he called attention 
to the fact, as he said, that in 1928 the Long Island had spent 
the “terrific sum” of $2,373.76 a mile for so-called general 
expenses, while in that year the Lehigh Valley, which also 
used the Pennsylvania Station, had only spent $1,266.01 a mile. 
He said there was absolutely no reason for continuing the Long 
Island railroad corporation as a separate entity. 


PIPE LINES TO REPORT 


Secretary Ickes, as administrator of the petroleum indus- 
try code, has issued an order under the national industrial 
recovery act requiring the petroleum industry to make reports 
to him every month of the character the industry has been 
making to the government voluntarily, for statistical purposes. 
The order under the recovery act will make the data reported, 
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available for use in the enforcement of the code of fair compe- 
tition. The last section of the order relates to transportation 
of gasoline by pipe line, including stocks held in storage or 
transit. That paragraph says: 

All persons, natural or artificial, in any manner owning, con- 
trolling, or operating pipe lines for the transportation of gasoline 
shall prepare and return to the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C., within 15 days after the close of each and every 
calendar month a “complete report of all gasoline receipts, deliveries, 
and stocks, as prescribed by form No. 943-d of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 


PRACTICES OF RAILROADS 


Criticism of the practices of railroads in the buying of fuel 
coal is expected in a report by the Commission in Ex Parte 104, 
Part 1, which the Commission is about ready to make public. 
The criticism is expected to be of such a character that Coordina- 
tor Eastman will take note of it and have the regional commit- 
tees go into the subject with a view to correction of the practices, 
Eastman, as commissioner, had charge of the investigation con- 
ducted by the regulating body. 





AIR PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Civil aircraft of the United States carried 669,725 passengers 
in the six months ended June 30, Eugene L. Vidal, director of 
aeronautics, Department of Commerce, has announced. The num- 
ber of miles flown by ail civil aircraft, including both passenger 
and non-passenger flights, was 58,610,605. 

The passengers included 235,139 who rode on the scheduled 
airlines, and 434,586 who were carried by miscellaneous opera- 
tors. Of the latter, 294,799 paid for air transportation and 
139,787 were not flown commercially. 

In the first half of 1932 the passengers carried in civil 
aeronautics totaled 749,507, and the miles flown 58,391,099. 


EASTMAN AIRPORT INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Extending the field of his inquiries, Coordinator Eastman 
has sent out an inquiry to municipalities, states and other public 
bodies, which own or operate air ports and landing fields. The 
questions were prepared by his section of research in further- 
ance of a general study of what the coordinator says is “of the 
much debated question of the public subsidies which various 
agencies of transportation are said to enjoy.” In his letter of 
transmittal to operators of airports the coordinator said the 
inquiry was made for the purpose of developing information as 
to the financial results of the operation of airports and landing 
fields by municipalities and states. His report, he said, would 
deal with airports only in large groups, it not being his inten- 
tion to deal with any individual local situation. In view of 
the limited time at his disposal he asked that a return be made 
not later than October 20. 

Among the questions are as to what facilities are provided 
at the airport in addition to the landing field; whether the port 
or landing field was owned or leased by the municipality or 
the state; the relative use in each of the last three years of 
each major class of facilities by (a) air transport lines, (b) 
other commercial users, and (c) all other users, relative use 
being determined by the number of landings or otherwise; total 
investment at the close of each year from the date of the estab- 
lishment and as of June 30, last, separated between investment 
in (a) land, (b) improvements, and (c) other property appur- 
tenant thereto. 

In the section of the questionnaire devoted to the financing 
of airports the respondent was asked to indicate the extent to 
which each of the following methods of financing was used in 
establishing and developing the airport: Bonds, showing date of 
issue and maturity, interest rate, and price at which sold; dona- 
tions; gasoline tax (aeroplane); taxes, with the kind specified; 
and other methods, The respondent is also asked to tell what 
retirements of property have taken place and how such retire- 
ments have affected the present investment as shown in this 
report. 

The coordinator also asked what had been the annual ex- 
pense of airports and landing fields for each of the three years 
divided among salaries of operating personnel; repairs and main- 
tenance, including labor costs; depreciation; other operating 
expenses; and bond or other interest. 

The respondent was asked, if the airport or landing field 
was leased, to state the terms of the lease, and to report the 
rates charged for the use of the airport or landing field sepa- 
rated into: Landing fees for air transport lines, itinerant flyers, 
local sightseeing service, etc.; hangar rentals, with differentia- 
tion, if any, by type of user; servicing charges, with differentia- 
tion, if any, by type of user; and other charges, if any, with 
differentiations. The respondent was also asked to report im- 
portant changes in rates charged in the last three years. 
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Airports are also asked to report their annual revenue for 
each of the last three years divided into fees for landing, rentals, 
service charges, etc.; to state to what extent the income had 
been sufficient to defray expenses of the airport or landing field 
in each of the years since its establishment, how deficits had 
been met and to indicate whether or not the deficit as computed 
included depreciation and a return on investment. 

The last question was “if any taxes or governmental fees or 
charges are assessed against the airport or its property or against 
its owner on account of its operation or income, state by what 
agency or agencies assessed and amounts assessed by each dur- 
ing each of the last three years.” 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Scheduled air transport lines operating in continental 
United States carried a total of 63,746 passengers in August, 
1933, according to the aeronautics branch of the Department 
of Commerce, which has received information relative to opera- 
tions from 24 of the 27 companies operating in August, 

These reports also revealed that the scheduled airlines flew 
4,605,641 miles, carried 122,514 pounds of express, and flew 
22,489,031 passenger miles during August, 1933. A passenger 
mile is the equivalent of one passenger flown one mile. 

Comparisons of figures for August, 1933, with those for 
July of this year, and with those for July and August, 1932, 
are given in the following: 


1933 1932 
July August July August 
Number of companies operat- 

ME dbesnesaneucnsstiasesens 27 27 31 32 
Number of companies report- 

Be  Secntewineap an edeesaeene 27 24 31 32 
Passengers carried ......... 61,504 63,746 53,759 57,995 
Express carried (pounds) ... 124,295 aur 514 87,591 aa 279 
SO RR ere 4,868,717 605, 641 4,266,282 283,071 

14, 774, 709 18 936, 363 


Passenger miles flown ...... 21, 417, 110 22’ "489, 031 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Civil aircraft used in miscellaneous flying operations flew 
42,808 miles an accident in the first half of 1933, according to 
Eugene L. Vidal, director of aeronautics, Department of Com- 
merce. Miles flown each fatal accident in this six months’ 
period were 409,356, and miles flown each passenger fatality 
were 629,779. 

In the period January-June, 1932, there. were 39,814 miles 
flown each accident, while the miles flown each fatal accident 
were 354,976, and miles flown each passenger fatality were 
591,626. 

There were 765 accidents in miscellaneous flying in the 
first six months of 1933. The 1,310 persons who were concerned 
included 959 who were not injured in any way, 133 who suffered 
minor injuries, 90 who were severely injured, and 128 who lost 
their lives. 

Causes of the accidents in miscellaneous flying operations 
in the period January-June, 1933, were divided as follows: 
Personnel, 51.39 per cent; power plant failures, 19.89 per cent; 
airplane failures, 10.43 per cent; miscellaneous (including 
weather, darkness, airport or terrain, and other), 17.64 per cent; 
undetermined and doubtful, 0.65 per cent, 

Miscellaneous flying includes student instruction, experi- 
mental, commercial (exclusive of scheduled air transporta- 
tion), and pleasure flying. 


AIR PILOTS’ STRIKE AVERTED 


Senator Wagner, chairman of the National Labor Board, has 
announced that an agreement between the air line operators and 
their pilots has been reached, providing for a fact-finding com- 
mittee to study the matters in dispute between the manage- 
ments and the employes. The agreement averted a threatened 
strike of 650 pilots on the country’s air lines. 


SOUTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Car loadings in the southwest territory will show an in- 
crease of 7.6 per cent in the last three months of 1933, as 
compared with the last quarter of 1932, it was estimated in 
reports of commodity committees to the Southwest Shippers’ 
Advisory Board at its regular meeting, in Dallas, September 28. 
Prospective car loadings for the fourth quarter of this year 
were placed at 380,363, while in the fourth quarter of 1932 the 
actual car loadings were 353,448. 

Increases were in sight for all commodities excepting cot- 
tonseed and products, citrus fruits, grain and hay, grain prod- 
ucts, hardware and live stock. No change was predicted for 
cement, wholesale drugs, and salt and salt products. 

The drops in the commodities expected to show decreases 
were heavy, particularly for citrus fruits, which showed an 
85 per cent decrease. Live stock shipments were expected to 
fall off 25 per cent, and grain and cottonseed products 20 per 
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cent each. These decreases in a few commodities served to 
cut down the total increase a number of points. 

Commodities expected to show increases for the fourth 
quarter were cotton, 30 per cent; fresh fruits other than citrus, 
10 per cent; potatoes, 10 per cent; other fresh vegetables, 10 
per cent; poultry and dairy products, 5 per cent; coal and 
coke, including petroleum coke, 15 per cent; ore and con- 
centrates, gravel, sand and stone, and lumber and forest prod- 
ucts, 25 per cent each; petroleum and petroluem products, 5 
per cent; sugar, syrup and molasses, 12% per cent; iron and 
steel, 10 per cent; machinery and boilers, 5 per cent; brick 
and clay products, agricultural implements and vehicles other 
than automobiles, and automobiles, trucks and parts, paper, 
paperboard and products, and canned foods, 10 per cent each; 
fertilizers, all kinds, 15 per cent. 


GREAT LAKES ADVISORY BOARD 


The thirty-sixth regular meeting of the Great Lakes Regional 
Advisory Board was held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Septem- 
ber 27, with an attendance of approximately three hundred indus- 
trial, traffic, and railroad representatives, of the Niagara Fron- 
tier, northwestern Pennsylvania, northern Ohio, northern Indiana, 
and the lower peninsula of Michigan. 

The meeting was presided over by Clare B. Tefft, traffic 
commissioner of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce and presi- 
dent of the board, and was devoted to discussion of economic 
and transportation problems. 

W. G. Clayton, chairman, executive committee, presented a 
report for his committee, and reports were submitted by the 
various commodity committee chairmen. The latter showed 
a total anticipated increase of 36.5 per cent in carloadings 
for the last quarter of the year over the same period of last 
year. 

L. V. Simms, of the Detroit Board of Commerce and chair- 
man of the chambers of commerce committee, presented a report 
showing an increase in employment in the various lines of indus- 
try in the entire district. 

The outstanding increase shown in the reports for the ensu- 
ing three months was that of ore and concentrates, showing 563 
per cent increase as compared with the same period of last year. 

Fred M. Renshaw, of Buffalo, chairman of a special com- 
mittee, presented a report covering the activities of Coordina- 
tor Eastman to date. Discussion was had on the question of 
pilferage of cars. 

W. J. McGarry, manager, car service division, Washington, 
D. C., reported on general conditions throughout the country, 
stating that reports from the Ohio valley, Allegheny and Mid- 
West boards were all showing an increase for the coming three 
months, also give a brief summary of the railroads’ ability 
to care for this business. 

At a noon luncheon, Malcolm W. Bingay, managing editor 
Detroit Free Press, made a talk on “Our Changing Times.” W. I. 
Nokely, traffic manager, Michigan Alkali Company, acting as 
toastmaster, presented Mr. Bingay. 

Reports were made by the railroads to the membership of 

‘the board as to condition of equipment and service on their 
railroads. 


ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 


Commodity carloadings to be moved throughout the Atlantic 
states territory in the final quarter of this year will average 
10.5 per cent greater than actual shipments in the correspond- 
ing period of last year, according to reports submitted at the 
meeting in Philadelphia, October 5, of the Atlantic States Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board. 

Covering some twenty-four classifications, which include the 
basic commodities, the reports submitted to the meeting of 
approximately five hundred of the industrial and railroad traffic 
men of the eastern section of the country estimated that there 
would be 561,716 carloads of freight moved in October, Novem- 
ber and December, this year, as compared with 508,459 carloads 
actually handled in the territory for the same three months of 
last year. 

Excepting fresh fruits and vegetables, including potatoes; 
poultry and dairy products, and cement, virtually all lines will 
move in heavier volume this year, the estimated increases rang- 
ing from five per cent to as high as fifty per cent. In the case 
of those commodities expected to show a decline, the falling off 
will not go beyond twenty-five per cent, it was said. 

The reports were regarded as heartening to the railroad 
representatives, who said they were in position to absorb the 
additional business without difficulty. The carriers as a whole 
reported their equipment in excellent condition, with important 
additions being made in numerous instances. 

C. L. Hilleary, general traffic manager of the F. W. Wool- 
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worth Company, New York, general chairman of the Board, 
presided throughout the sessions, which included several im- 
portant committee meetings, among them the committee on 
freight loss and damage prevention, as well as the joint meet- 
ing of the executive and railroad contact committees, which 
considered numerous items of importance to the shippers. 

An address by Clinton L. Bardo, president of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J., at a special luncheon of 
board members, was a feature of the meeting. Mr. Bardo’s 
subject was “The Relationship of Industry, Railroads and the 
New Deal.” 

A summary of the commodity committee reports follows: 


m———Quarterly Total 
-—Carloads—— —Estimated— 
Estmd. Incr. Decr. 
Commodity % 
Grain, All d 
Flour, Meal and Other Mill Prod. ...... 
Hay, Straw and Alfalfa 
Other fresh fruits 
Potatoes 
Other fresh vegetables 
Poultry and Dairy Products 
Coal and Coke 
Ore and Concentrates 


noe 
POSPONSSN 


CODOMMD DOSSoHmMROD 


Lumber and Forest Products 

Petroleum and Petroleum Products .... 
Sugar, Syrup and Molasses 

Iron and Steel 

Machinery and Boilers 

Cement 

Brick and Clay Products 

Lime and Plaster 

Automobiles, Trucks and Parts 

Fertilizers, All Kinds 2,210 
Paper, Paperbd. and Prepared Roofing.. 10,039 
Chemicals and Explosives 4,722 
Canned Goods—All Canned Food Prod. 6,433 6,813 


508,459 561,716 


Rome moo worDS 
AAR SARS 
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Total All Commodities Listed 


N. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION 


Motor carrier regulation, public utility rates, telephone 
depreciation, holding companies and railroad station service 
are major topics for discussion at the forty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners to be held in Cincinnati, O., at the Hotel Gibson, 
October 10-13. 

Among those invited to speak at the convention are Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; General Johnson, administrator of the N.R.A.; 
Coordinator Eastman; Chairman Farrell, of the Commission; 
former Secretary of War Baker, Arthur E. Morgan, chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Not all those invited have 
accepted. 

Chairman Farrell expects to attend the convention and 
Commissioner Porter has tentatively planned to go to Cincin- 
nati. Coordinator Eastman was in doubt at the end of the 
week whether he would be able to attend. The chairman will 
address the convention but at the time this was written he 
had not made up his mind upon what phase of regulation he 
would speak. 

Representatives of the Wisconsin commission have an idea 
that telephone depreciation accounting will occupy fully the 
time assigned for a discussion of that subject, the afternoun of 
October 11, if not more. The Wisconsin commission will pre- 
sent a report on the subject, a volume of about 180 pages. 
It will advocate the “age-life’ scheme of depreciation, which 
is used by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the large 
unit in the industry. Milo B. Maltbie, chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of New York, is tq be the discussion leader. 
W. M. Hammond of the Illinois commission will present the 
report of a special committee on telephone depreciation. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
September 1-14, inclusive, was 386,276 as compared with 398,451 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. It was made up as fol- 


lows: 

Box, 195,922; ventilated box, 1,192; auto and furniture, 38,057; 
total box, 235,171; flat, 16,280: gondola, 67,577; hopper, 30,130; total 
coal, 97,707; coke, 964; S. D. stock, 19,431; D. D. stock, 2,687; refrig- 
erator, 11,875: tank, 495: miscellaneous, 1,126. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 23,850 cars, made up 
of 21,000 box, 675 auto, 825 flat, 775 refrigerator, and 575 mis- 
cellaneous cars. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


RAIN fixtures again furnished the principal activity in the 

full cargo market this last week, the West Indies time char- 
ter and transatlantic sugar trades remaining dormant due to the 
unstable conditions prevailing in Cuba. Grain rates in general 
maintained previous levels. 

Among the grain fixtures consummated in the last few days 
were one of 36,000 quarters from Montreal to London, Hull or 
Bristol Channel at 1s 6d with option for Antwerp-Rotterdam 
at 7c, Hamburg 84c for late October or early November and 
two of 30,000 quarters each from Montreal to United Kingdom 
at 1s 6d, with option for Antwerp-Rotterdam discharge at the 
same rate, middle October loading. An interesting feature of 
the grain trade is reported in news dispatches from Montreal, 
noting that 7,000 tons of Canadian rye shipped last season to 
Rotterdam has arrived back again and will be reshipped by 
lake steamer to the United States, demand here having in- 
creased to such an extent as to make it more profitable to 
bring it back. 

No transatlantic sugar charters were reported. A number 
of charters for trip across have been reported during the 
past week, mostly single voyages eastbound, loading North or 
South Atlantic or Gulf. 

In the time charter trade there were a few scattered char- 
ters for the West Indies trade, a few in the Canadian trade 
and one American steamer of 3,042 tons taken for one voyage 
in the intercoastal trade, delivery Gulf, redelivery Pacific Coast, 
prompt loading on private terms. 

The tankers division was somewhat less active but there 
were several charters of clean tankers out of the Gulf. 

After a period of improved activity the coal trade has 
again lapsed into stagnation. 

The Consulate General of Colombia in New York announces 
that all consular invoices covering shipments to Colombia must 
show the value of each item and the total value in American 
dollars and the equivalent of the grand total in Colombian pesos 
at the prevailing rate of exchange. From now on, at least 
three copies of bill of lading must be presented. Two will 
be certified and returned to the shipper, as usual, and the 
third copy will be retained by the consulate. 

Directors of the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau 
have approved the Devlin plan for the equalization of through 
rates from North Atlantic ports. The special committee which 
is considering the plan with the view of submitting a report 
to the joint executive transportation committee of Philadelphia 
trade and commercial organizations also met. The committee 
reached no definite conclusions regarding the plan proposed 
by Charles A. Devlin, who is chairman of the group. 

The Pacific freight market remained in virtually the same 
condition in September as in August, according to the monthly 
report of the General Steamship Corporation, Ltd. Volume and 
rates eased off in some trades, while they improved in others. 
Optimism, to its marked degree of the past few months, was 
somewhat lacking but taking a broad view of the situation, 
the report states, it is believed that the recent gains have 
been fairly well maintained. 

In the grain trade, the United Kingdom-Continent market 
has improved considerably. Last fixtures reported were done 
at 19s with the trend still slightly upward. No charters were 
noted as concluded in the Japan-China market and tonnage 
is probably obtainable at rates in the neighborhood of $2.25 
to Japan and $2.50 to China. The intercoastal grain trade 
showed business in good volume resulting from inquiry the 
previous month, all concluded on time charter basis. 

Weakening of the lumber market in the Japan, China and 
intercoastal trades occurred during. September. In the Aus- 
tralian trade there was one fixture of a ship on time charter 
for the trip down. 

The time charter market was limited to fixtures for short 
trips with delivery at loading port and redelivery at discharg- 
ing port. 

Fixtures in the tankers division consisted mainly of two 
or three from California to Japan and United Kingdom-Conti- 
nent, one for the latter direction being closed at 13s 6d. 


NEW YORK LOADING CONDITIONS 
A demand that an “intolerable situation” at steamship and 
railroad piers in New York be corrected has been served on 





every steamship line and railroad using piers there, by the 
Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, in a letter ad- 
dressed to them and signed by Milton P. Bauman, chairman of 
the Conference. The letter outlines “abuses,” said to be of 
long standing, with respect to the nature of unloading services 
and charges at the piers, assessed on inbound freight. (See 
Traffic World, September 30, p. 566.) Existing practices are 
said to represent a “gross and indefensible imposition,” which 
could not: exist if the transportation lines did not suffer their 
continuance, 

“The conditions against which this protest is lodged are 
of long standing and, while improvement may have been made 
to some slight degree in a few specific instances,” says the 
letter, “yet the general practice requiring receivers of freight 
to employ labor they do. not need, pay for services that are 
not wanted, and to pay the demands of the loaders when load- 
ing is desired, often exorbitant, is still in vogue, largely 
through the failure of the transportation companies in control 
of their terminals to correct this situation.” 

The various transportation agencies are asked to take con- 
trol of their own terminals and enforce uniform and fair charges 
for services used and to permit shippers to do their own un- 
loading with their own employes, when desired. 


SHIP SUBSIDY INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Interests that railroad companies may have in steamship 
lines receiving ocean mail subsidies from the government are 
being asked about in the special Senate committee’s investiga- 
tion of government aid to the merchant marine. 


The name of the Pennsylvania Railroad was brought into 
the inquiry by Chairman Black when he asked E. V. Nevin, 
treasurer of the Export Steamship Corporation, about Henry 
Herbermann, president of the Export Line, being friendly with 
officers of the Pennsylvania. The witness, in response to a 
question, said he did not know that Elisha Lee, the late senior 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania, had accompanied Mr. Her- 
bermann to a bank in Philadelphia and had endorsed the lat- 
ter’s note. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Chairman Black, “you do know, 
Mr. Nevin, that the Pennsylvania Railroad has been actively 
interested in trying to make this Export Steamship Company 
a success.” . 

“The reason for that, I assume, is that we were carrying 
more cargo at the time than almsot any steamship company 
in New York,” said Mr. Nevin. 

Interrogation as to rail-steamship relationships was con- 
strued in some quarters as an effort to establish violation of 
the Panama Canal act forbidding railroad ownership of water 
lines with which the railroad might be held to compete, but on 
inquiry, A. G. Patterson, formerly chairman of the Alabama 
Public Service Commission and now counsel for the Black 
committee, stated that, of course, the Panama Canal act did 
not apply to railroad ownership of steamship lines engaged in 
foreign trade with which the railroad did not compete. 

Both the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Baltimore & Ohio 
have an interest in the Baltimore Mail Steamship Company, 
having participated in the organization of the line. 

Chairman Black questioned Mr. Nevin as to sums of money 
alleged to have been received by Mr. Herbermann from the 
export company and expenditures made by him. He asked the 
witness whether he found anything in his records showing 
that Mr. Herbermann spent several thousand dollars at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington for entertainment. The reply 
wag in the negative. 

It was developed that Mr. Herbermann’s salary had been 
reduced to $25,000, with a like amount made available for 
expenses. 

The Export Company, according to data put in the record 
by Chairman Black, was behind in its payments on ship pur- 
chases, ship loans and insurance to the Shipping Board in the 
amount of $1,246,188.56. In response to a question by the 
senator as to how the company could pay that back, Mr. Nevin 
said the company, despite conditions, was paying 50 per cent 
on the construction loan notes as they came due, together with 
interest payments. 

Chairman Black brought out that the accepted bid for the 
construction of four Export Line vessels, financed by govern- 
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ment loans for the most part, was $800,000 more than the low 
bid. The vessels were built by the New York Shipbuilding 
Company. The low bidder, it was stated, was Spears Engineers, 
Inc. 

Merchant marine propaganda activities were inquired into 
by the committee at its session October 2, the testimony reveal- 
ing payments of money to the Middle West Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee and the Mississippi Valley Association and an unsuc- 
cessful effort on behalf of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion to obtain $94,750 from the steamship owners for disseminat- 
ing merchant marine propaganda among the farmers. 

R. J. Baker, secretary-treasurer of the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, occupied the witness stand while Senator 
Black, chairman of the committee, and Senator McCarran, of 
Nevada, with voluminous files of correspondence and records 
taken from the offices of the association before them, asked 
questions. 

Members of the steamship association contributed $500 a 
month for five or six months to the Middle West Foreign Trade 
Committee, according to Mr. Baker, who said the educational 
work of that organization and of the steamship association was 
similar and that it was the policy of the steamship association 
to support the Middle West committee to “avoid duplication 
of effort.” It was the committee on shipping information of the 
steamship association that contributed to the Middle West com- 
mittee, according to the witness. 

Asked if it were not true that the contributions going to 
the Middle West committee came from steamship lines that were 
subsidized under the ocean mail contracts, Mr. Baker replied 
that most of the American flag lines had mail contracts. He 
admitted that the contributions from which the $500 monthly 
payment was made up were based on one-fifth of one per cent 
of the ocean mail payments received by the individual lines. 

Mr, Baker said the payment of the money to the interior 
organizations was begun last year when he said the press of 
the country was full of propaganda against the American mer- 
chant marine. 

Senator McCarran asked if it were not true that the con- 
tributions were started after there was general complaint 
throughout the country against the mail subsidy practice. The 
witness said there had been adverse criticism for some time. 

A monthly contribution of $500 for five or six months also 
was made to the Mississippi Valley Association, according to 
Mr. Baker. 

The witness said it was not “altogether true” that the 
steamship association sent speeches and pamphlets to the or- 
ganizations named for distribution under the auspices of those 
organizations. He said both organizations were staunch sup- 
porters of the American merchant marine. He admitted that 
some speeches were put out through the organizations named 
and some through the steamship association. 


Senator McCarran asked about representatives of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation having sought to obtain $94,750 
from the steamship association for spreading propaganda favor- 
able to the development of an American merchant marine among 
the farmers. A committee of the association, it was revealed, 
had approved the proposal in principle but when it was put 
up to the membership for contributions it was not supported. The 
Grace Line, it was stated, offered to contribute $2,500 if the otner 
members also came in on the proposition. 


In its efforts to obtain the job of disseminating merchant 
marine propaganda, according to the records in the hands of the 
committee, the spokesmen for the Farm Bureau Federation re- 
lated that the bureau had a powerful lobby in Washington. It 
was also stated that the bureau could reach 1,250,000 farm fam- 
ilies and there were many assertions about the facilities of the 
farm bureau for disseminating information. 

Senator Black asked whether, in their efforts to have the 
steamship association accept the plan submitted, the representa- 
tives of the Farm Bureau Federation had not stated the bureau 
had done work in spreading propaganda for the National Electric 
Light Association, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Portland Cement Association, Copper and Brass Re- 
search, and the “National Automobile Chamber.” Mr. Baker re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

The Farm Bureau plan was not accepted and no money was 
paid the bureau, according to Mr. Baker, because the members 
of the steamship association did not think it was worth the 
money. 

In defending the activities of his organization in support of 
the ocean mail subsidy, Mr. Baker said American flag ships 
could no operate in foreign trade without government aid be- 
cause of higher operating and building costs as compared with 
ships under foreign flags. 

Senator McCarran inquired as to activities in Washington 
of E. H. Duff, Washington representative of the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association, and referred to letters and 
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other papers indicating that Mr. Duff was concerned about 
membership of the Senate commerce committee. In a letter 
dated March 7, 1931, Mr. Duff in a letter to Mr. Baker, accord- 
ing to the records in the possession of the committee, referred to 
a proposed investigation of ocean mail contracts by a sub-com- 
mittee of the House committee on appropriations. Mr. Duff 
said he was not much concerned about the outcome of the in- 
quiry and remarked that some of the members of the committee 
would take trips abroad, observe some of the things done by 
American ships and return and tell of the fine times they had 
had. He did not think that much would be done by the com- 
mittee. 

In ,another communication Mr. Duff was represented as 
having taken the position that it was not “worth a tinker’s dam”’ 
to “buttonhole” individual senators for support of the ocean 
mail subsidy, but that the time had come for a representative 
group of the shipping industry to discuss the ocean shipping 
problem with President Roosevelt with the view of getting the 
administration “slant” and getting the administration to let 
its views be known to leaders in the Senate. Many of the new 
members of the Senate, said Mr. Duff, were opposed to the ocean 
and air mail contracts. 

The senators put in the record information to the effect 
that the Postmaster General in the Hoover administration was 
opposed to an amendment offered by Senator McKellar in the 
Senate which would have had the effect of barring ocean mail 
payments to lines using foreign flag ships in competition with 
American ships. 

Chairman Black at the session, October 3, relentlessly inter- 
rogated J. E. Dockendorff, president of American Diamond Lines, 
Inc., purchaser of former Shipping Board line known as the 
American Diamond Lines, pursuing the method of a prosecuting 
attorney requesting answers without permitting explanations. 

P aes will not permit me to explain,” asserted Mr. Docken- 
orff, 

“When we get through we will permit you to make a state- 
ment,” replied Senator Black. 

Mr. Dockendorff complained that the way Chairman Black 
was presenting matters there was bound to be misunderstanding 
as to the facts. The chairman, however, remarked that the facts 
would be developed, 


Inquiry was made into the origin of the Dockendorff ship- 
ping and marine activities and the financial results of some of 
the operations. 

Mr. Dockendorff said that many of the matters referred to 
by the chairman in his question involved charges that were abso- 
lutely untrue. He said his company had been persecuted for ten 
years because of the desire of another company to obtain the 
Shipping Board line of vessels finally acquired by the Docken- 
dorff company. 

Chairman Black’s line of questioning indicated a purpose to 
show that T. V. O’Connor, when chairman of the Shipping Board, 
and J. Caldwell Jenkins, formerly vice-president of the Shipping 
Board’s Fleet Corporation and now vice-president of the Docken- 
dorff American Diamond Lines, took the side of Dockendorff in 
the controversies over operation and disposal of the Black 
Diamond Lines of the Shipping Board. 


A number of communications between officers of the Docken- 
dorff company in which there appeared the word “friend” in _on- 
nection with matters before the Shipping Board relating to the 
Dockendorff company figured in the interrogation. Mr. Docken- 
dorff said the word “friend” must have meant Mr. Jenkins. 
These communications indicated that “friend” was pursuing a 
course friendly to the Dockendorff company. 

Notwithstanding Chairman Black’s insistence that the wit- 
ness confine his statements to direct answers to questions put to 
him, Mr. Dockendorff, at one point when Mr. Jenkins was re- 
ferred to, said one of the admirable qualities of Mr. Jenkins was 
his standing for what he believed even when he was “under 
pressure.” Mr. Jenkins, he said, believed that the accusations 
against the Dockendorff company were not true. 

It was developed in the course of the hearing that Malcolm 
Stewart, of the Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, received 
$200 a month from Mr. Dockendorff’s company. The latter said 
this compensation was for “fomenting interest in the merchant 
marine.” 

When Chairman Black inquired about the dismissal from the 
Shipping Board of B. E. Slawson, a traveling auditor for the 
board, after Slawson had been involved in an inquiry relating 
to charges against the Dockendorff company, and said the record 
showed the dismissal was on account of “reduction in personnel” 
and then asked the witness whether that was true, Mr. Docken- 
dorff said it must have been and then asked why he should 
be questioned about what happened in the Shipping Board. 

Chairman Black replied to the effect he did not know of 
anyone better to ask than Mr. Dockendorf. 

That was quite “an insinuation,” in the opinion of Mr. 
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Dockendorff, who insisted that the chairman, by the way he 
was handling documentary evidence, was giving a totally dif- 
ferent impression from what should be given. 

In connection with the sale of the American Diamond Lines 
it was brought out that the Dockendorff Company originally 
bid $14 a ton, and that the United States Lines, then headed 
by Paul Chapman, offered $23.82 a ton. The Dockendorff Line, 
as operators of the government line, had the opportunity of 
meeting the highest bid. Chairman Black said the record 
showed the revised Dockendorff*bid to have been $23.83 a ton, 
a cent higher than the U. S. Lines’ bid, and made a reference 
to an agreement between the bidder and Chairman O’Connor. 
Mr. Dockendorff said the intention was only to meet the U. S. 
Lines’ bid and not to bid a cent higher. He said there was 
no agreement as to bidding a cent higher. 

In one communication read by Chairman Black Mr. Dock- 
endorff said in connection with his efforts to get the ships, 
because unfortunately in government dealings the merits did 
not count, he had been forced to play politics and had gone 
as high as the President of the United States, Mr. Hoover hav- 
ing been president at the time. Asked as to how he had got 
in touch with the President, he said William J. Donavon had 
written a letter to the President. Asked what fee had been 
paid Mr. Donavon, Mr. Dockendorff said his fee for services 
over a period of two years was $100,000. 

In delving into publicity activities of the American Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association, the committee heard Thomas R. Shipp, 
who said he was employed in November, 1932, by a committee 
of the association acting through Mr. Jenkins. His compensa- 
tion was $1,000 a month, he said. The contract was terminated 
June 21, 1933, he said. Mr. Shipp said his activities under the 
contract had to do with preparing publicity in various forms 
on the merchant marine, and seeing newspapermen and editors 
in the interest of obtaining favorable comment on the develop- 
ment of an American merchant marine. 

Chairman Black emphasized a statement made in a letter 
written to A. J. County of the Pennsylvania Railroad to interest 
the latter in the American Diamond Lines that Mr. Dockendorff 
anticipated that the ocean mail subsidy to the line of $750,000 
a year for ten years would be “velvet.” The chairman said 
Mr. Dockendorff had “initialed” the letter. The latter said the 
statement about “velvet” was a “very exaggerated statement” 
and that he did not believe it. He indicated doubt as to hav- 
ing authorized such a statement. He said there were other 
statements in the letter to Mr. County which were exaggerated. 

The chairman developed that the Dockendorff company as 
operator for the Shipping Board received commissions on gross 
revenues of 9% per cent on outward cargoes and 714 per cent 
on inward cargoes and that no other operator received as high 
commissions. Mr. Dockendorff said some operators made as 
high as $500,000 a year but he declined to name them. 

The witness entered another protest against the chairman’s 
method of examination. 

“It is impossible to continue this way,” said he. 

“You'll have to be quiet,” said Chairman Black. 

Mr. Dockendorff obeyed and the examination proceeded. 

In the period 1920-1931, Mr. Dockendorff said he lost $420,000 
as a Shipping Board operator of the line which he finally ac- 
quired. 

Mr. Dockendorff, in answer to questions, said he was the 
sole owner of the Empire Stevedoring Company, the Black Dia- 
mond Steamship Company, which was the operator of the Ship- 
ping Board line, and J. E. Dockendorff & Company, the latter 
an importing and exporting company. It was brought out that 
in 1929 his salaries totaled $39,600 plus a bonus of $500, that 
payments to him credited to “New York special account” totaled 
$33,250; that travel expenses, not foreign, totaled $17,305, and 
that he had $2,216 for entertainment. Mr. Dockendorff said he 
had paid part of the fee to Mr. Donavon, who was assistant to 
the Attorney General under the Coolidge administration and 
who was spoken of as a probable Attorney General under Presi- 
dent Hoover, from the “New York special account.” 

Operations of the Empire Stevedoring Company, according 
to the witness, had been profitable over a period of years. The 
chairman referred to records showing that $3,000 had been in- 
vested in that company, which, he said, made as high as $68,000 
in a year on a $3,000 investment. This company handled Ship- 
ping Board and other stevedoring business, according to Mr. 
Dockendorff, who emphasized that not all the profit had come 
from Shipping Board business, 

Chairman Black referred further to the payment of $200 
a month to Malcolm Stewart by Mr. Dockendorff when the in- 
terrogation of the latter was continued October 4. The chair- 
man read from correspondence to show that Mr. Stewart in- 
terested himself in the situation involving the sale of the 
American Diamond Lines which Mr. Dockendorff and associates 
finally acquired. 
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Mr. Dockendorff contended that Mr. Stewart was simply 
standing for the general principle that preference should be 
accorded Shipping Board operators in the sale of lines. 

“He stood for principle for $200 a month,” was Chairman 
Black’s reply to that. 

Mr. Dockendorff said he was glad to pay $200 a month to 
“an institution of that kind” to bring out the facts about the 
merchant marine, the reference apparently being to the Middle 
West Foreign Trade Committee with which Mr. Stewart is 
associated. He said Mr. Stewart was not in his. employ but 
he had subscribed to his service. 

The New York Central Railroad Company has a half in- 
terest in the preferred stock of the American Diamond Lines, 
according to Mr. Dockendorff. 

The witness was questioned about profits of stevedoring 
affiliates and a claim of the Comptroller General of the United 
States that Dockendorff owed the government $459,465.44 on 
account of such profits which, it was contended, should have 
gone to the government. Mr. Dockendorff said he had the 
authority of the Fleet Corporation to handle the stevedoring as 
he had. Chairman Black attacked the practice of Shipping 
Board line operators having stevedoring subsidiaries and de- 
clared he was going to refer the matter to the proper depart- 
ment to the end that action might be taken to collect the 
money alleged to be due the government. 

Chairman Black asserted the Shipping Board had no au- 
thority to permit the steamship operators to profit through 
subsidiaries handling stevedoring because such a practice was 
contrary to public policy. 

Evidence was submitted to show that Mr. Dockendorff was 
interested in seeing Mr. Jenkins, then vice-president of the 
Fleet Corporation, made president of the corporation, and the 
name of his attorney, Mr. Donavon, figured in this part of the 
inquiry, the statement having been that Donavon had done all 
he could to aid Jenkins. 

Chairman Black at one point rather heatedly asserted the 
question to be answered by the inquiry was whether the United 
States government obtained “value received” out of the trans- 
actions. 

“It certainly did on our contract,” said Mr. Dockendorff. 

Negotiations leading up to the New York Central acquiring 
an interest in the American Diamond Lines were referred to. 
It appeared that the preferred stock of the lines was acquired 
by the Securities Corporation of the New York Central. 

Chairman Black’s questions relating to sale of the Amer- 
ican Diamond Lines obviously were intended to develop a 
record showing a connection between President Hoover and 
other administration officials and Shipping Board members. The 
controversiy over the sale of the lines finally resulted in the 
President appointing a departmental committee to investigate 
and report on the matter. 

The price a ton finally agreed upon for the ships of the 
line was $16.25, according to the testimony, as against an orig- 
inal bid of $14 and another bid of $23.83 a ton, the latter hav- 
ing been made to meet the offer of the United States Lines. 

Chairman Black asked Mr. Dockendorff what his total salary 
and expense account was each year. The witness said he did 
not know—he had no idea. A suggestion by the chairman 
that it was usually around $100,000 a year brought the reply 
that the witness did not know, but that certainly he obtained 
no such amount of money for his personal use. Mr. Dockendorff 
did not think that $15,000 a year for entertainment expenses 
was very much, taking into account that three companies were 
involved. 

Asked on what ships he traveled when he went abroad, 
Mr. Dockendorff said he took the fastest boats he could get and 
that usually he went on German vessels. 

Chairman Black commented that while Mr. Dockendorff 
traveled on German ships, “your steamship association was 
telling us to travel on American boats,” 

After the American Diamond Lines, Inc., acquired the Ship- 
ping Board line in September, 1931, the line began to pay 
dividends, according to the testimony. Mr. Dockendorff told 
of a contribution made by the company to the steamship 
owners’ association, of $1,050, for use in the association’s propa- 
ganda designed to show what the merchant marine meant to 
this country. Asked about contributions to political campaign 
funds, he said he had contributed $3,000 to the campaign fund 
of Bert Haney, former member of the Shipping Board, when 
he ran for U. S. senator in Oregon. Reference also was made 
to efforts to have Mr. O’Connor reappointed to the Shipping 
Board by President Roosevelt but Postmaster General Farley, 
according to the information, indicated there would be nothing 
doing along that line. Mr. Dockendorff also suggested appoint- 
ment of former Commissioner Haney. 

Appointments to the board were taken up by Mr. Docken- 
dorff with R. E, Dougherty, vice-president of the New York 
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- POINT) 


O you thrill at the thought of tucking a shotgun under your arm 
on a brisk Fall morning and starting off across the stubble behind 
a pair of thorough-bred bird dogs? Can you picture them as they circle 
the field, their heads high in the air to catch the first lead to the covey ? 
It is inspiring and spectacular, but after all it is only the method of 
working up the climax —the “point”. The dogs catch the first scent of 
game. They slacken their pace and wheel into the breeze. They trot, 
walk, almost tiptoe to keep from “flushing” the birds. Suddenly they 
freeze into a perfect “point”—every muscle taut — tails straight and 
sensitive. nostrils extended — one of the most thrilling and dramatic 
scenes in the field of sports. ' 

For almost a century the Norfolk and Western Railway has been 
“working the field” between the Virginia Seacoast and the Midwest. 
It has been developing merchandise freight transportation — improving 
service — adding equipment— but always working toward a climax, the 
“point — “Precision Transportation.” 

Any Norfolk and Western representative will gladly tell you the 
dramatic story of ‘Precision Transportation” — the story of the years it 
took the N. & W. to come to the transportation “point”. He will be 
glad to tell you of the millions upon millions of dollars it cost to 
develop and completely equip one of the country's most modern 
and efficient railways and of the unceasing care and energy it requires 
each hour of every day and night on the part of every employee to 
make this service worthy of its name—‘Precision Transportation.” 
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Central. Chairman Black also read a letter from Mr. Docken- 
dorff to W. F. Place, assistant to the vice-president of the 
New York Central, suggesting before the ocean mail inquiry 
started that an effort be made to supply the Black committee 
with a good lawyer. 

Mr. Dockendorff said his sole interest in making that sug- 
gestion was in getting somebody who knew shipping and who 
would be heartily in favor of the American merchant marine. 
Chairman Black also read a letter sent by Mr. Dockendorff to 
Malcolm Stewart suggesting contact by the latter with mem- 
bers of a congressional committee. 

Chairman Black inquired at length into pooling arrange- 
ments discussed by American and foreign lines, involving a 
distribution of traffic among the lines. 

Mr. Dockendorff submitted figures to the committee show- 
ing that in the period 1920-1930, inclusive, J. E. Dockendorff & 
Company had a net profit of $218,000 in round numbers, while 
the Empire Stevedoring Company had a profit of $218,000. 

Without these profits, said the witness, the Black Diamond 
steamship operations could not have been carried on because 
those and other shipping operations in which Dockendorff was 
engaged involved a loss of over one million dollars. He said he 
had never made a dollar out of government operation of his 
line, that is, when he was operator of the line for the govern- 
ment. 

On the conclusion of Mr. Dockendorff’s testimony Chairman 
Black said he could submit any statement he desired with ref- 
erence to explaining matters inquired about. 

Mr. Jenkins, the former vice-president of the Fleet Cor- 
poration and now vice-president of the Black Diamond Steam- 
ship Corporation, the Dockendorff operating company, whose 
name figured in the interrogation of Mr. Dockendorff, was next 
called as a witness. In reply to questions he said his salary 
with the Fleet Corporation as vice-president had been $15,000 a 
year; that he received $12,000 a year in his present position ; 
and that he received $250 a month for office expenses (his 
office is in Washington). He was asked about a check for $1,000 
under date of April 7 this year credited to Washington enter- 
tainment by Jenkins in the accounts of his employer. He in- 
dicated, after saying he did not recall receiving such a check, 
that it was for expenses. 

Chairman Black questioned Mr. Jenkins at length with ref- 
erence to the negotiations that led up to adoption of a “lump- 
sum” operating agreement for the Black Diamond and other 
Shipping Board operators to take the place of the agreements 
under which compensation to the operator was based on per- 
centages of gross revenues on cargoes transported, the evident 
purpose of the interrogation being to show a close relationship 
between officers of the Dockendorff company and Mr. Jenkins. 
The latter took the position, in effect, in his replies, that what 
he had done was perfectly proper as an official of the Fleet 
Corporation negotiating with one of the corporation’s agents. 
He said he had urged the adoption of the lump-sum agreement 
plan because he believed the government would save money 
under it and that he understood that that was the result of its 
having been put into effect. Under the agreement an operator 
was paid a fixed sum to meet expenses, the theory being that 
he would take a chance as to profit or loss, and have more free- 
dom in operating the government line allocated to him. 

A remark by Mr. Jenkins to the effect that Senator Black 
was “interested” in an award of an ocean mail contract to the 
Mobile Oceanic Line because the senator had written to him 
about the; matter when he was still with the Fleet Corporation 
brought fkhom the senator the statement that while he was op- 
posed to &ship subsidy he wished the Mobile line to have the 
consideratign to which it was entitled if a subsidy were going 
to be granted. . 

Before Mr. Dockendorff’s testimony was completed it was 
brought out that records of the Empire Stevedoring Company 
the committee wished could not be found. j 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements, cancellations and modifications 
of agreements, filed in compliance with section 15 of the ship- 
ping act, 1916, as amended, have been approved by the Secretary 
of Commerce: 





Agreements Approved 


Conference Agreement: 222—New Orleans/Cuba Conference—Ap- 
portions cargo carried by United Fruit Company and Standard Fruit 
and Steamship Company from New Orleans to Havana, and to Cuban 
outports via Havana. Rates of Gulf and South Atlantic Steamship 
Conference are to be observed on shipments to Havana and rates 
as agreed between the two parties to the agreement on traffic des- 
tined to Cuban outports. 

Great Lakes: 2316—Western Transit Company with Spokane Steam- 
ship Corporation and Nicholson Universal Steamship Company: This 
arrangement covers the use of terminal facilities of the Transit Com- 
pany at Detroit by the Spokane and Nicholson companies for the 
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purpose of receiving, storing and loading automobiles, and the ap. 
pointment of the Transit Company as agent of the Spokane ang 
Nicholson companies for such purpose. 

San Francisco and Los Angeles—European ports: 2349—Dollar 
Steamship Lanes, Inc., Ltd., with Compagnie General de Navigation 
a Vapeur (Fbre Line); 2353—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with 
The Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. (White Star Line): 
~ Nederlandsch.- 
Amerikaansche Stoomvaart Maatschappij (Holland America Line); 
2356—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Hamburg-Amerikanische 
Packetfahrt Actien Gesellschaft (Hamburg-American Line); 2357~ 
Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with United States Lines* Com- 
Pany; 2358—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with North German 
Lloyd: 2359—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Compania Trans. 
atlantica (Spanish Transatlantic Live): 2366—Dollar Steamshin Lines, 
_— ae with Den Norske Amerikalinje A/S (Norwegian America 

ne). 

These agreements provide for through transportation of passen- 
gers between San Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor and designated 
European ports. 

China and Japan to U. S. Atlantic coast: 2415—Kokusai Kisen 
Kabushiki Kaisha with American Line Steamship Corporation: This 
agreement covers shipments from China and Japan to New York, 
with transshinment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor; 2548— 
American Mail Line, Ltd., with Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd., and 
Panama Mail Steamship Company; 2549—Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha with 
Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd., and Pan>ma Mail Steamship Com- 
pany; 2551—Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., with Pacific Steamship 
Lines, Ltd., and Panama Mail Steamship Company; 2552—Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Ltd., with Paci*ce Steamship Lines, Ltd., and 
Panama Mail Steamship Company; 2553—Ninpon Yusen Kaisha with 
Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd., and Panama Mail Steamship Company. 

Each of the five (5) agreements above referred to provides for 
through transportation of silk from China and Japan to United States 
Atlantic coast ports, with transshipment at- Victoria, B. C., and/or 
Seattle, Washington, and at San Francisco, Califorria. 

United Kingdom to South Atlantic: 2426—South Atlantic Steamship 
Company of Delaware and Lykes Bros.-Riplev Steamship Co., Inc:: 
By this agreement the South Atlantic Steamship Company of Dela- 
Ware agree to permit Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co., Inc., to 
accept cargo destined to the South Atlantic Range from United 
Kingdom outports not regularly served by the South Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company, such acceptance to be subject to concurrence of the 
South Atlantic Steamship Company. 


Mexico to Los Angeles Harbor: 2469—American Fruit and Steam- 
ship Corporation with Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc.: 
This agreement provides for through transportation of palm hats 
in bales from Vera Cruz to Los Angeles Harbor, with transshipment 
at New Orleans. 


Agreements Modified 


14-3—Trans-Pacific Freight Bureau—Changes basis of Conference 


— from vote of 5/7 of member lines to vote of 2/3 of member 


95-1—Gulf and South Atlantic Havana Steamship Conference— 
Eliminates from Conference Agreement on file requirement of pen- 
alty deposit of $10,000.00 by each member line. 


120-6—Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference—Provides that admis- 
sion or withdrawal of a carrier to or from conference membership 
shall admit or withdraw such carrier to or from participation in 
agreements entered into by the conference lines in their capacity as 
conference members with carriers not members of the conference. 

134-5—Gulf Mediterranean Ports Conference—Permits substitution 
by member lines of irrevocable letter of credit for penalty deposit 
of cash or bonds previously required by the Gulf Mediterranean ports 
Conference Agreement. 


1692-1—Polish Transatlantic Shipping Company, Ltd., with Amer- 
ican Scantic Line, Inc.: Modifies agreement providing for the main- 
tenance of uniform rates and charges on cargo transported eastbound 
and westbound between north Atlantic ports of the United States and 
Gdynia or Danzig, and for the pooling of gross ocean freight revenue 
on eastbound cargo. 


Agreements Canceled 


. 656-1-C—Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacific Line) with Erikson 
Navigation Company: Cancels agreement between the above named 
carriers which covered through shipments from U. S. gulf ports tc 
Mare Island Navy Yard, Calif., with transshipment at San Fran- 
cisco. This cancellation is reauested because the rates named .n the 
agreement are no longer in effect by reason of the requirements of 
the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933. 

758-C—Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Bull Insular Line, Inc., and The 
New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company: Cancels agreement 
between the above named carriers which covered the movement of 
shipments of rice from Hongkong to Puerto Rico, with transshipment 
at New York. Cancellation of this agreement is requested because 
there is no movement of rice from the Orient to Puerto Rico, via 
New York. " 

_1507-C—Gulf Pacific Line wtih Blue Funnel Line, Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, States Steamship Company and Tacoma Oriental Steamship 
Company: Cancels agreement between the above named carriers which 
covered through shipments from United States gulf ports to the 
Orient, with transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma, or Seattle. This cancellation is requested because 


the Gulf Pacific Line does not desire to participate in the handling 


of this traffic. 

1668-C—Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacific Line) with Christenson- 
Hammond Line: Cancels agreement between the above named carriers 
which covered through shipments from U. S. gulf ports to Hoquiam 
and Aberdeen, Washington, with transshipment at San Francisco. 
This cancellation is recuested because the through rates named in 
the agreement are no longer in effect by reason of the requirements 
of the Intercoastal Shipping Act. 1933. 

1813-C—Shepard Steamship Company with Puget Sound Freight 
Lines: Cancels agreement between the above named carriers which 
covered shipments between Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other 
Atlantic coast ports and Puget Sound ports, with transshipment at 
Seattle. This cancellation is requested for the reason that the ar- 
rangement is no longer operative. 

2286-C—American Hawaiian Steamship Company with Pusét 
Sound Navigation Company: Cancels agreement between the above 
named carriers which covered through shipments between Californian 
ports and Port Townsend, Washington, with transshipment at Seattle. 
This cancellation is requested because the carriers no longer desire 
the continuance of the arrangement. 
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STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Although the Commission has not become involved in the 
disagreement between the Pennsylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral over the store door pick-up and delivery service proposed 
py the former (see Traffic World, September 30, p. 553), the 
idea among Commission men is that the New York Central will 
show opposition to whatever the Pennsylvania suggests to the 
Commission looking to the establishment of the service, whether 
that move be the regular filing of tariffs effective on thirty days’ 
notice or request for special permission to make the rates oper- 
ative on less than statutory notice. 

The two carriers have not agreed in carrier conferences on 
various phases of terminal services, particularly in the metro- 
politan area. In this matter, however, the thought is that the 
New York Central will make formal opposition before the Com- 
mission in view of the fact that it did not prevail on Coordinator 
Eastman to issue, in effect, an order restraining action by the 
Pennsylvania pending the conclusion of the Eastman inquiry into 
the subject. Tboir interests have clashed, particularly in con- 
structive station deliveries, although they have not been formally 
arrayed against one another in proceedings before the Commis- 
sion. The thought is that when the Pennsylvania files its tariffs 
or sixth section application the New York Central will ask for 
suspension of the tariffs or denial of the application. 

There is a thought that the Commission might suspend the 
tariffs so as to give itself an opportunity to look int» the subject, 
notwithstanding the fact that there are door-to-door tariffs on 
file with it applicable in many parts of the country. Among them 
are Pennsylvania tariffs offering such service in the metropolitan 
area, the Long Island territory, the territory between Philadel- 
phia, Camden, Wilmington, Chester and Baltimore, between 
points in the Delmarva peninsula, and between the Philadelphia- 
Camden district and the Atlantic City-Ocean City, N. J., district. 

The proposal now is to offer door-to-door service at all points 
on the Pennsylvania system. The plan calls for the use of local 
trucking services, wherever possible, under contract with the 
Pennsylvania, the truckers to be agents of the railroad company. 


That the service now proposed is intended to offer compe- 
tition with trucks in the carrying of less-than-carload freight on 
reiatively short hauls is taken by traffic men to be obvious from 
the fact that the collection and delivery service is to be without 
added expense to the shipper whose traffic is not going more 
than 260 miles. That is believed to be the length of haul in 
which the truck can be employed profitably. 


For distances in excess of 260 miles the shipper who de- 
sires the service will have to pay graded charges which reach 
eight cents a hundred pounds at about 400 miles for either 
collection or delivery. The service will be optional, the mini- 
mum being a shipment rated at 35 cents a hundred pounds or 
50 cents for the package. The service will be on the collect 
on delivery basis if desired, the company thereby offering a 
service that is often performed for a shipper by his own truck. 

There are many schemes in use by the railroads through- 
out the country intended to meet truck competition or solve 
terminal problems all akin to the so-called store door or door- 
to-door plan, including rates for the hauling of loaded truck 
bodies, the Pennsylvania having some such last mentioned 
rates. It and the New York Central also have container rates. 
In the southwest pick-up and delivery service, free on hauls 
not exceeding 300 miles, is common. In some cases allowances 
are made to shippers who perform service for themselves. Some 
of the services have run the gauntlet of proceedings before the 
Commission and others are in effect because the opposition 
could not persuade the Commission to institute suspension pro- 
ceedings. 

The fear most commonly expressed by carriers which have 
opposed the establishment of door-to-door service is that the 
practice will extend to carload traffic and thereby become a 
method whereby one railroad may invade the territory of an- 
other without extending its rails. The Commission has held up 
some plans on account of the appearance of opportunity for a 
carrier not having industries on its rails to reach out for the 
traffic originating on the rails of more favorably located neigh- 
bors. Troubles in the matter of terminal services in New York 
and St. Louis have been described in many pages of Commission 
reports. 

The American Trucking Association, Inc., in a bulletin to 
its member associations, said that the door-to-door pickup and 
delivery service proposed by the Pennsylvania had called forth 
humerous inquiries from truckers in all sections of the coun- 
try. There was considerable apprehension, the bulletin added, 
as to the effect the service would have on the business of the 
trucker. It asked its member associations to disseminate in- 
formation about the move of the Pennsylvania given to the 
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public by that company and also the belief that other rail- 
roads, in self defense, would adopt the door-to-door system of 
service. It said that the Trunk Line Association had circulated 
a questionnaire among eastern railroads to determine whether 
they would follow the lead of the Pennsylvania. The truck 
association pointed out that the Pennsylvania had stated that 
it would contract, wherever possible, with local trucking com- 
panies or firms. 


COTTON COMPETITIVE RATES 


Southwestern lines have been authorized by the Commis- 
sion to publish, on ten days’ notice, carload rates on cotton 
from the cotton shipping points in their territory to Texas Gulf 
ports and to Lake Charles and New Orleans, La., for applica- 
tion on domestic interstate and coastwise and export ship- 
ments. The carriers have also been authorized, in fourth sec- 
tion order No. 11385, to establish the rates over their long 
lines or routes and maintain higher rates at intermediate points 
provided only that the rates from the higher-rated intermediate 
points shall not exceed rates constructed on the basis set forth 
in a sixth section permission, concurrently issued, and not 
exceed the lowest combination. 

These carload rates are based on minimums of 25,000 
pounds, 50,000 pounds and 75,000 pounds. They take off the 
whole southwest from the immemorial any-quantity basis of 
rates. They are intended to enable the railroads to compete 
with trucks. They are of the sort that the Missouri Pacific 
system put into effect something more than a year ago to 
regain cotton for the rails from trucks and barge lines, prin- 
cipally barge lines. 

Extension of the carload basis of rates throughout the 
heavy southwestern cotton producing area was forced by the 
trucking of cotton from Oklahoma to Texas points to get the 
benefit of carload rates on cotton prescribed by the Texas 
commission which became effective on September 12. That 
action by the Texas commission was attributed to truck compet- 
itive rates established by the Southern Pacific and the Fort 
Worth & Denver City around Lubbock and Amarillo, Tex. 

Behind the series of events leading to this extension, be- 
lieve those who participated in it, lies the competition between 
cotton merchants at the ports, on the one hand, and cotton mer- 
chants in the interior. The port merchants, in the various 
hearings before the federal and state commissions, were said 
to be using combinations of trucks to river landings and barges 
beyond to the ports to the exclusion of the railroads, hence the 
establishment of carldad rates by the Missouri Pacific to Louisi- 
ana ports. Establishment of the carload basis in southwestern 
territory was not based in any way on barge competition. 

The Texas commission rate scheme, on which the scheme 
of the southwestern lines is based, establishes a relationship 
among the rates based on the three minimums. For instance, 
when the Texas rate on the 25,000 pound minimum is 20 cents, 
then the rate on the 50,000 pound minimum is 17 cents and 
on the 75,000 minimum is 14 cents. The lowest minimum ap- 
plies, not by any verbal limitation on flat cotton, because it is 
said to be impossible to load more than 25,000.pounds of flat 
cotton in a standard car. The 50,000 pound minimum, by the 
compulsion of physical facts, applies on gin compressed cotton 
and the 75,000 pound minimum on high density compressed 
cotton. 

When the Texas three minimum scheme went into effect, 
according to the declaration made to the Commission, shippers 
from points in Oklahoma trucked their cotton to Texas points 
and loaded it into cars so as to obtain the benefit of the lower 
rates in that state. To put a stop to that the southwestern lines 
graded the Texas carload rates into territory surrounding Texas 
so as to make trucking across the Texas line unprofitable. 


AUGUST AUTOMOTIVE EXPORTS 


Exports of automotive products from the United States in 
August were valued at $8,327,485, a gain of $570,939 or 7 per 
cent over the July total of $7,756,546, and of $2,774,672, or 49 
per cent, over that of August, 1932, according to P. R. Mattix 
of the Commerce Department’s automotive-aeronautics division. 
The August, 1933, total is the highest monthly total recorded 
for the year thus far, it is pointed out. 

Shipments of automotive products have been well main- 
tained in the current year, and the August figure répresents the 
first instance since 1928 when exports in that month were 
higher than those for July. The trend of overseas trade is 
further indicated by the fact that the total for the first half 
of this year was $43,924,274, a decrease of $5,903,069, or 12 
per cent, as compared with the corresponding period of 1932, 
while the total for the first eight months of $59,105,236 was 
but 3 per cent lower than the figure of $61,185,177 for the first 
eight months of 1932. 
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Improved foreign purchases of passenger cars and trucks 
accounted for the record established in August of this year. A 
comparison of figures for August, 1932, and August, 1933, shows 
that passenger car exports rose from 2,839, valued at $1,565,469, 
to 6,447, valued at $3,215,917. In the same period truck ship- 
ments increased from 2,035, valued at $883,959, to 3,772, valued 
at $1,701,508. 

August, 1933, exports showed gains over the preceding 
month of 960 passenger cars, valued at $544,674, and 235 trucks, 
valued at $173,939. 

Exports of miscellaneous automotive products amounted to 
$3,410,060, against $3,557,734 in July, and $3,103,385 in August 
of last year. Despite the reduced group total as compared 
with July, exports of replacement parts further improved, being 
valued at $1,376,050, compared with $1,345,437, and were also 
above the August, 1932, total of $1,223,454. 


PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 


Editor The Traffic World: 

It was interesting to read the correspondence between 
President Williamson, of the New York Central, and Coordinator 
Eastman concerning the action of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in instituting collection and delivery service on less-carload 
freight. As the coordinator says, there should be no cause for 
complaint on the part of the president of the New York Central, 
since that road, indirectly, at least, has been furnishing the 
same service through the “Universal.” Collection and de- 
livery service is not necessarily a new idea. For a long time 
shippers have been endeavoring to persuade rail carriers to 
institute this form of service, but the railroads have con- 
sistently declined. As a result, there has been a steady falling 
off in L. C. L. rail tonnage and the railroads seemed content 
to do nothing except to raise the continual howl of unfair 
competition. It is only in recent months that some of the 
carriers have begun to see the need of adopting some means 
of combating a growing and menacing competitor. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in this matter. My 
sympathies have always been with the railroads (I’m an ex- 
railroad man). However, we are living in a new age in so far 
as transportation is concerned. The old traditions of railroad 
monopoly and supremacy are passing and in their place is 
coming coordination of rail and truck facilities. This is inevit- 
able and the sooner the railroads realize it the better for them. 
Mr. Eastman’s job is to coordinate transportation facilities and 
eliminate unnecessary waste and duplication of services. He 
should not be expected to discourage constructive thought which 
may tend for an improved railroad position in the transporta- 
tion field. When a carrier proposes an experiment of the kind 
contemplated by Mr. Atterbury, commendation, not condemna- 
tion, is in order, for it is only by the application of such broad 
vision as shown by Mr. Atterbury that an eventual solution of 
the many rail transportation ills, imaginery and actual, will be 
found. This is a day of determined, forward-looking action, 
and those who wish to succeed must move accordingly. 

W. J. Anders, T. M., 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 2, 1933. W. H. Pike and Co., Inc. 


FREIGHT RATES AND N. R. A. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As the new industrial codes tend to equalize wages and 
production costs in all sections of the country, the importance 
of harmonizing or properly relating the costs of distribution 
from the various origin districts to the large consuming markets 
is emphasized. 

The southern manufacturers are not only at a disadvantage 
because of greater distances and longer time required for their 
shipments to reach the large consuming centers in the north- 
ern part of the country, but the rate-making policies of at least 
some of the railroads which control the measure of the rates 
to the northern markets have further handicapped the com- 
petitive distribution of products from the south on a rate level 
properly related to that in effect from other origin sections. 
Exactly equal rates per mile would leave the southern manu- 
facturers the disadvantage of greater distance and time in 
transit, but the policy of charging relatively higher rates for 
equal distances from southern producing points increases the 
disparity and higher distribution costs of the southern manu- 
facturers. Such relatively higher rates retard the movement 
of traffic and the consequently smaller volume of traffic is 
usually cited by the railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as a reason for continuing differentially higher 
rates, the effect being to create a vicious circle and say to the 
South: “This northern section of the country, having been 
settled first, has more people who need commodities and, there- 
fore, there is greater traffic density, and you must pay a 
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higher freight rate because of the lesser traffic density in your 
section.” 

If southern manufacturers, under the new codes, are not 
permitted any advantages in production costs by which they 
may. be in position to absorb the freight rate differentials, the 
effect will be further to diminish the traffic from the South, 
contrary to the commendable purpose of the administration 
to decentralize industry and promote the welfare and develop- 
ment of the country as a whole. The southern manufacturers 
should not be faced with the necessity of cutting their pro- 
duction cost in order to compete with other sections in dis- 
tributing their manufactured products at a higher rate of trans- 
portation to the large consuming markets, since this is detri- 
mental to the economic welfare of the South, tends to minimize 
the spending power of the employes and the general circula- 
tion of money in the southern states. The disparity in freight 
rate levels should be removed so that the southern section 
of the country may be built up by the location of industries 
on the railroads of these states with the assurance that there 
will be no penalty against the distribution of their manufac- 
tured product in competition with manufacturers in the north- 
eastern states, other than such differences as may be justified 
by a difference in distance. This removal of freight rate dis- 
crimination should contribute to the revenues of the southern 
rail carriers an enormous volume of traffic by the development of 
these sections of country and the decentralizing of industry now 
concentrated largely in the North. 

Carl H. Cunningham, Manager, Traffic Department, 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, etc. 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 29, 1933. 


DIVERSION OF HIGHWAY FUNDS 


The National Highway Users’ Conference has protested to 
President Roosevelt “against the policy gf Harry L. Hopkins, 
administrator of the Emergency Relief Admi ration, based 
on public statements attributed to him intimatjhg jthat highway 
funds in the several states should be diverted from highway 
construction and labor to public relief.” 


Digest of New ¢ 





. 25800. Sub. No. 1. New Orleans /J 
Orleans, La. vs. A. & L. M. et al. | 
Rates and charges in violation 
points in Ark., Mo., Okla., 

petitors at points in Ark., La., Mo., Okla. and Memphis, Tenn., 
other than at New Orleans, La., preferred. Asks cease and desist 
a and rates. (Edgar Moulton, g. m., and C. A. Mitchell, 
m., 310 Board of Trade Annex, New Orleans, ia) 
No. ‘B6i86. ted Peter Fox Sons ‘Co., Chicago, Til., vs. C. C. Cc. & St. 
et a 

Rates in violation section 6, potatoes, Elderon and Waupaca, 
Wis., to Indianapolis, Ind. Asks reparation. (R. W. Schapanski, 
traffic representative, Fruit Distributors Bldg., Chicago, IIl.) 

No. , < — Veneer & Package Co., Brunswick, Ga., vs. A. 

. L. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, crate and box material, 
between Brunswick, Ga., and destinations in the interior and on 
the east, west and gulf coasts of Fla., as compared with rutes 
enjoyed by competitor with plants at Bainbridge, Ga., and Talla- 
hassee, Fla. Asks rates and charges, and reparation. (Mac As- 
bill, Watkins, Asbill & Watkins, Attys. 1025 Citizens & Southern 
National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.) 

No. 26198, Waseca Canning Co., Waseca, Minn., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Charges in violations sections 1 and 4, empty tin cans, Clearing, 
Proviso and Cragin, Ill., to Waseca, Minn. Asks reparation. (0. 
W. Tong, traffic counselor, 719 Met. Life, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.) 

No. 26199. Trojan Powder Co., San Francisco, Cal., vs. S. P. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, tri-nitrotoluol, Gibbstown, N. 
J., and Seiple, Pa., to Robert, Calif. Asks reparation. (Roscoe 
C. Bray, T. M., 620 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.) 

No. 26200. The Builders’ Association of Kansas City, Mo., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Alleges undercharge, common brick, Paola, Kan., 
burg, Mo. Asks reparation. (Traffic Dept. Builders. Association 
of Kansas City, Mo., 20 West 9th St., Kansas City, Mo.) 

No. 26201. Maryland Glass Corporation, Baltimore, Md., vs. B. & 0. 

Unreasonable rates, glass bottles, Baltimore, Mad., to New 
Brunswick, N. J., Bridgeport, Conn., and Glenbrook, Conn, Asks 
rates and ‘reparation. (Lewis H. Rubin, practitioner, 150 Nassau 
St., New York, N. Y. 

No, 26202. Altavista Ice Co., Altavista, Va 
ginian et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, Va., via interstate routes, 
and W. Va. to Altavista and other Va. points. Asks rates and 
oie. (Virginia Shippers’ Bureau, Altavista, Va.) 

No. 26203. Guy F. Walton, Danville, Va., vs. C. & O. ‘et al. 

Unreasonable rates, coal, Va. and Ww. Va., to Danville, Va. Asks 
reparation. (J. Granville Booker and P. Cader Dozier, practi- 
—. and Benjamin J. Brooks, Atty., Mills Bldg., Washington, 


No. _— E. W. Jones Drilling Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. A. T. & S. F 
eta 
Unreasonable rates and charges, well-boring outfits, and/or oil 
well supplies, Pampa, Tex., to Seminole, Okla. Asks reparation. 
(G. H. McHenry, practitioner, 514 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, Tex.) 
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British Railways Girded for the Fray 


(By G. Loyd Wilson, Professor of Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania, who has just returned from England.) 


structively to repairing the holes in their traffic rigging 

made by the grape-shot and cannister of business depres- 
sion and highway freight and passenger competition. A spirit 
of determination and optimism pervades the transportation 
atmosphere that augurs well for the future. An investigation 
into the changes in business practices that have assisted in 
repairing some of the worst of the damage and righting the 
railroad craft is well worth the time and effort, and should be 
of interest and value to American transportation men. 

The numerous British railways, about 120 of them in all, 
were merged or amalgamated, under the railways act of 1921, 
into four large operating companies. These railways, repre- 
senting an investment at that time of over £1,200,000,000 and 
20,000 miles of railway mileage, were gathered together into 
four systems, each serving a more or less well defined geo- 
graphical territory but with a considerable amount of over- 
lapping. These four systems have become the London, Mid- 
land and Scottish Railway, with 7,464 miles of line; the London 
and North Eastern Railway, representing 6,464 miles of line; 
the Great Western Railway, with 3,765 miles; and the Southern 
Railway, with 2,129 miles. In addition to the four major sys- 
tems, several joint committees were organized to operate three 
joint railway groups not included in the amalgamated systems, 
comprising about 600 miles of railways. The plan of amalgama- 
tion provided that direct competition between the groups was, 
as far as possible, to be eliminated. The amalgamation was an 
accomplished fact by July 1, 1923, although there was little 
left for the Amalgamation Tribunal to do after January 1, 1923. 

Amalgamation was attended by the standardization of rail- 
road practices, and both have been attended in recent years, 
especially since the years of depression, by further entrench- 
ment and by pooling. The amalgamation of the British rail- 
ways is an old story, but it has current application for present 
day students of American transportation problems, and it has 
great significance as a fact to be reckoned with in appreciating 
the changes that are now taking place in British and American 
transportation practices. 

Although opinions differed then and differ now with respect 
to the advantages or benefits of consolidation, one gathers that 
there are few railway men and few shippers who would wish 
to return to the old order of things, if it were possible. 

Among the advantages and benefits claimed for consolida- 
tion are: 


Ts British railways have turned aggressively and con- 


1. The elimination of much duplicate railway switching, 

2. The elimination of unduly circuitous joint routes, 

3. The retention of railway cars on their home rails and the re- 
duction of per diem charges, 

4. The concentration of shops for the construction of rolling stock 
at a few points rather than the diffusion and duplication of these 
facilities at numerous points on many railways, 

5. The standardization of materials, supplies and equipment, 

6. The standardization of railway practices, 

7. The elimination of much inter-railway accounting, 

8. The development of stronger and more concentrated railway 
organizations, 

9. The routing of traffic over better routes to avoid grades, curves 
and other physical obstacles. 

Although there is much disagreement as to the tangible 
amounts of the savings realized through the amalgamation of 
the railways, it is generally agreed that the economies have 
been of great assistance to them in the period of great stress 
and strain from the autumn of 1929 to the present. 

The more recent developments in the pooling of traffic by 
the railways between points that formerly were competitive in 
order to improve the speed of transportation and achieve greater 
economies by using the shortest and most efficient routes, is 
further evidence of the constructive benefits of consolidation. 

; One gathers the impression that the British railways are 
being brought closer and closer together by the centripetal 
forces of recent economic and political developments. 


Speed in Freight Service 


_ The British railways are responsive to the demand of 
shippers and consumers for faster freight transportation service, 
specially for perishable traffic. Freight train speeds generally 
have been greatly improved. In eastern England, for example, 
the average speed of express freight trains has been increased 
from 26 to 30 miles an hour and corresponding accelerations 
have been made between London and the industrial cities of 
the Midlands district, as well as between cities of the indus- 
trial heart of England, such as Birmingham, Manchester, York, 
Sheffield, Woodford, Liverpool, Grimsby and Nottingham. Cor- 
'ésponding improvements in freight train speed are found be- 





tween London and the Midlands and the ports of the south and 
eastern, western and northern cities of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

Terminal and line-haul freight service has been improved 
by concentrating consignments of freight and strategically 
located stations and the elimination or reduction of transfer 
station operations. 

Cartage Service 


One of the outstanding features of the British transporta- 
tion service is the cartage or collection and delivery service 
performed by the British railways either directly, with their 
own personnel and vehicles, or less usually, through cartage 
agents under contract with the railways. Ever since the early 
days of British railways they have performed cartage services 
to a considerable extent. The early railways found the cartage 
companies firmly entrenched when the railways were first built 
and the railways made alliances with these companies, the 
railways performing the line-haul services in greater and 
greater measure as time went on and the cartage companies 
tending to confine their activities to short-haul and terminal 
services with their horse-drawn vehicles. 

The cartage or collection and delivery service is now per- 
formed as a part of the railway transportation of merchandise 
traffic. It is not extended to bulk traffic, minerals, or low 
grade freight, which usually moves in larger lots and often 
from the shippers’ private railway sidings to the sidings of 
the consignees; nor is it extended to certain very high grade 
freight in the highest rating in the British freight classification, 

On arrival at destination, the goods are unloaded directly 
from the freight cars, trucked or “barrowed” directly to the 
cartage vehicles, and carted directly to the consignees’ store- 
doors. Outbound shipments are called for at the shippers’ 
places of business by the railway “carmen” or drivers, either 
at a regular time each day or as a result of a call for special 
service. The goods are conveyed directly to the railway freight 
stations, loaded into cars and transported to destination, where 
the cartage service is performed. 


The cartage service makes it possible for merchandise 
freight to be moved overnight from the store-doors of shippers 
to the store-doors of consignees over 400 miles away for next 
morning delivery. Over 90 per cent of the freight received 
in the railway stations is delivered the same day, and most 
of it before noon, if it arrives in the morning hours. Virtually 
every outbound shipment is forwarded the same day it is 
picked-up at the shipper’s place of business. Not only is mer- 
chandise freight moved expeditiously as a result of the store- 
door freight service, but the freight station can be operated 
more efficiently, vehicular congestion around the stations is 
greatly reduced, the storage of shipments on platforms and 
station warehouses awaiting delivery is eliminated, freight car 
congestion in the yards is reduced, and more freight can be 
handled over a smaller amount of platform space. 


Railway freight traffic in Great Britain in 1932 amounted to 
approximately 241,000,000 tons of freight, including 161,000,000 
tons of coal, coke and fuels, 39,000,000 tons of minerals and 
other heavy traffic, and 41,000,000 tons of merchandise freight. 
The four British railway system in the same year rendered 
cartage or collection and delivery service in connection with 
over 59,000,000 tons of freight. 


These figures give some idea of the popularity of the 
railway collection and delivery service. This is confirmed by 
testimony of a number of representative industrial traffic man- 
agers interviewed. Though the opinions of these men varied, 
they were virtually unanimous in agreeing that the conduct of 
business would be unthinkable without the convenience and 
economy possible through the use of the railway cartage service. 
Several industrial traffic men, though they expressed them- 
selves favorably with respect to the principle of the cartage 
service, had constructive criticisms to offer with respect to 
the charges for cartage beyond the boundary limits, on the sub- 
ject of certain cartage practices, or on the fact that the rail- 
ways did not perform cartage services at certain “non-cartage” 
stations. It is interesting to note, in this connection, that the 
railways are establishing cartage services at many stations 
that were formerly “non-cartage”’ points. One railway has 
added 250 cartage stations within the past several months. 

The British railways now operate 29,461 horse-drawn freight 
vehicles and 5,949 motor vehicles in their cartage and road 
transport services. They have twice as many horse-drawn 
vehicles as horses, due to the fact that most of the cartage 
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vehicles are single-horse vehicles from which the horses are 
detached, while the vehicles are being loaded or unloaded at 
the freight stations, and used to haul another loaded vehicle. 

Motor vehicles are being used by the British railways in 
increasing numbers, but the horse is still the standby in the 
terminal cartage services. Recently several types of road- 
tractor freight vehicles have been installed experimentally to 
replace horse-vehicles in certain cartage services, and the “Kar- 
rier Kob” and the Scammel “mechanical horse” have been used 
effectively in cartage work. 

Cartage Charges 


Prior to the enactment by Parliament of the railways act 
of 1921, the railway companies were not under statutory com- 
pulsion to perform collection and delivery services, but did so 
on a basis of rates for line-haul movement, including collection 
and delivery services, known as “C and D rates.” The rail- 
ways act of 1921 gave a legal basis for the collection and de- 
livery services and rates by placing the railways under obliga- 
tion to perform collection and delivery services at just and 
reasonable rates in connection with merchandise traffic that is 
to be or has been carried by railway. This obligation became 
operative after the “appointed day,’ when the new system of 
railway rates took effect—January 1, 1928. 

The charges for collection or delivery are not uniform 
throughout Great Britain nor are they the same for all classes 
of merchandise traffic. They are published in a publication 
issued by the Railway Clearing House as agent for the rail- 
ways. Several scales are provided for application in different 
cities and towns and different charges are provided for different 
classes of merchandise freight. The variations in chrages are 
due to the size of the cities and the length of cartage hauls, 
the density of traffic, location and other factors which need not 
be examined here. 

A few typical examples may be noted. 

Scale A cartage charges, the lowest cartage scale, apply 
at a large number of industrial cities and towns in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, but not at other points, of which London 
and Liverpool are noteworthy examples. The cartage charges 
under this scale range from two shillings six pence a ton, 
for classes 11 to 13, to four shillings and two pence a ton for 
classes 19 and 20; and from two to four pence a hundred pounds 
for returned empty containers. 

Scale H, applicable at London, where the cartage distances 
are greater and where collection and delivery services must 
be performed in congested areas, provides for charges rang- 
ing from five shillings and ten pence a ton, for goods in classes 
11 to 13, to nine shillings and two pence a ton, for freight in 
classes 19 and 20, and from five to ten pence a hundred pounds 
for returned empty containers. It may be said as a rough 
generalization that the cartage charges range from about 3 
cents to about 11144 cents a hundred pounds. 

Other scales between these amounts, as a rule, are ap- 
plicable in other cities and towns. In all there are nine such 
scales, with additional so-called ‘small scales’ applicable in 
connection with small consignments of less than 300 pounds. 
The charges for collection and delivery are added to the stand- 
ard line-haul rates and published in the railway tariffs as 
single-sum rates. 

Only one British railway, the Southern, shows a profit on 
its cartage services. Many of the rates between points on the 
Southern are on a station-to-station basis and the rates for 
collection and delivery are added separately to these charges. 
They are sufficiently high to cover the expenses and show a 
profit. 

The other three railways operate the collection and delivery 
services, which are performed at inclusive rates, on a basis in 
which the receipts do not cover the full cost of performing 
the service. This is done in order to enable the railways to 
perform an ancillary service necessary to meet the require- 
ments of a large portion of the shippers and consignees of the 
country. The loss is largely offset by the economies achieved 
through the prompt loading and unloading of cars, rapid col- 
lection and delivery of freight, freedom from vehicular conges- 
tion, reduction in storage, and increased station platform 
capacity. 

For the year ending December 31, 1932, the London, Mid- 
land and Scottish, the London and North Eastern, and the Great 
Western reported deficits for the collection and delivery of 
freight and parcels by rail amounting in the aggregate to 
£992,608, while the Southern reported a profit from these serv- 
ices of £8,530. 

Road Transport Services 


Prior to 1928 the British railways were without any authority 
to transport passengers or freight in their own vehicles or as 
parts of their own systems. In 1928 Parliament passed four 


enabling acts giving the four railway systems the power to 
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engage in road transport services. These road transport acts 
provided for the railways to provide and use road transport 
vehicles at reasonable rates and charges, subject to regulations 
imposed by the Minister of Transport and the local road regu- 
lating authorities, as ancillary parts of the railway business, 

As a result of these powers, all four railroads have acquired 
substantial interests in motor passenger transportation com- 
panies, though in no case a.controlling interest, and at present 
the railways are interested in the operation of approximately 
13,000 motor busses. 

In the field of freight transportation the railways have 
organized several interesting and significant services. 


“Country Motor Lorry” Service 


The railways have recently extended their horizon of serv- 
ice by organizing motor transportation service to reach, as far 
as practicable, all potential shippers and consignees in the 
districts served by their lines. The “country motor lorry” 
service is a form of coordinated railway and motor freight 
transportation service based on this principle. Motor freight 
vehicles owned and operated by the railways are allocated to 
strategically located railway stations from which the vehicles 
are operated over routes embracing villages and farms off the 
railway lines. The vehicles pick up outbound shipments from 
the farms or merchants’ places of business and transport the 
goods to the railway stations, where the freight is loaded into 
railway freight cars for transportation to destination. At des- 
tination the freight is transferred to road vehicles for delivery. 
Inbound shipments are conveyed by rail to the motor lorry cen- 
ter for delivery to the farmers or merchants in the small com- 
munities in the rural areas served. This service spreads the 
field of effective service of the railways greatly and it is used 
effectively by farmers, millers, manufacturers, wholesale mer- 
chants, brokers, factors, mail order merchants, and agricultural 
cooperative societies. 

The charges for the “country motor lorry” service are based 
on the standard railway rates to or from the country motor 
lorry stations or centers, plus mileage rates calculated on air- 
line distances between the motor lorry centers and the points of 
origin or destination in the rural areas. 


“Railhead Distribution” Services 


Another innovation is known as “railhead distribution” serv- 
ice. Under this plan, manufacturers or wholesale dealers con- 
sign relatively large lots of goods as single consignments to 
certain designated railway stations, where the consignments are 
broken in bulk and assorted, and deliveries are made by the 
railways to individual consignees. The shippers furnish the 
railways with packing lists showinig the number of articles of 
each type to be delivered to each consignee. The railway em- 
ployes check the goods, make up the individual orders, and 
perform the deliveries over routes sometimes over thirty miles 
from the distribution centers. Arrangements can be made for 
the railways to call for and return empty containers, collect 
money for the shippers, and make all necessary accounts and 
returns. Goods can be kept in store at the rail-head distribu- 
tion centers and goods can be drawn from store and delivered 
as required. 

If desired, the railways supply motor vehicles sten ‘led 
with the name of the manufacturer or distributor and a driver 
or driver and helper with the uniform of the manufacturer or 
distributor to deliver the goods from the railhead distribution 
centers to the customers, This is nothing if not a complete 
transportation service. 

The charges for “railhead distribution” service are made 
on the basis of special contracts with*those who use the serv- 
ices, based on the weight of the goods transported, storage 
charges, service fees and the distance the goods are trans- 
ported by motor vehicles, or a fixed fee, plus mileage, if the 
vehicles and drivers are allocated to one user. “Railhead dis- 
tribution” services are available at most of the important cities 
and at many towns in England, Wales, and Scotland. A number 
of large manufacturing and distributing dealers use the service 
and are enthusiastic about it, and so are the railways. 


Removals by Rail 


The British railways have won back to the rails a consider- 
able amount of traffic lost in past years to highway transpor- 
tation companies, consisting of household furniture, farm and 
industrial removals. The railways have campaigned vigorously 
to regain this type of traffic. 

Arrangements have been made with local household furni- 
ture removers to take the furniture out of the houses and pack 
it into containers equipped to handle it. It is then conveyed to 
railways stations and transported to destinations by railway 
in the containers. At destination it is hauled to the new loca 
tion and local removers put it in place. 

Complete farms, including household goods, farm imple 
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ments machinery, live stock, feed, and other things, are trans- 
ported by rail and road coordinated service. 

A special feature of the household furniture and farm re- 
moval service is the sale of passenger tickets from the old loca- 
tion to the new at two-thirds of the regular fares to the mem- 
bers of the families and employes of those whose goods are 
removed. 

Special railway equipment and special road transport ve- 
hicles have been installed to handle the rail and road transpor- 
tation of large boilers, machinery, stacks, kilns, condensers, 
and other large and heavy loads. Arrangements are made to 
take down the machinery or equipment, to haul it by rail or road, 
or both, and to deliver it to the new site and place it, if required. 
Complete factories and pieces of equipment of great size and 
weight have been successfully handled and of this service the 
railways are pardonably proud. 


Container Services 


Even a summary statement of the activities of the British 
railways should not omit the rapid development of container 
service. The railways own over 7,000 containers for the door-to- 
door transportation of many different types of traffic. Standard 
containers of various sizes are used for various types of mer- 
chandise freight, special insulated containers are used for the 
transportation of fresh meats, poultry, fish, and chilled and 
frozen containers, ventilated containers are used for other per- 
ishable commodities, open containers are used for certain kinds 
of bulk freight, and a special type of container, sometimes 
called a “traveling hod,’ is used to transport brick and tile 
without handling from the point of manufacture to the build- 
ing sites where they are to be used. The hods may be lifted 
by cranes and placed exactly where the materials are to be 
used. 

Container services are attractive to shippers because of the 
opportunity to save packing costs, to reduce damage and loss, 
to save time in transit, and to reduce the net weight of ship- 
ments. The railways favor their use because of the reduction 
in handling and the reduced risk of damage and loss. Special 
experiments are being conducted by the railways in handling a 
great variety of goods in containers, and the railways are ac- 
quiring traveling or mobile cranes and other equipment to 
handle the containers efficiently. 


Miscellaneous Road and Rail Services 


At the risk of extending this summary of the new depart- 
ures in British railroad practices unduly, several other services 
should at least be mentioned. 

A special registered and expedited service has been estab- 
lished via road-and-rail coordinated service. The shipments are 
registered, given expeditious handling, and delivered at a speci- 
fied time. An extra fee of two shillings and six pence (about 
60 cents) is made for the registered or “Green Arrow” service. 

Special containers or “horse-boxes” are provided for the 
transportation of horses from one depot to another in order 
to expedite handling and reduce the costs of transportation. 

All-highway services are operated by the railways between 
certain points in direct competition with motor transportation 
services. 

Traders’ season tickets for 3, 6, or 12 month periods are 
sold to farmers or other shippers or consignees who ship or 
receive goods via the railway issuing the tickets, proviedd the 
railway charges aggregate over a certain amount per annum. 

Finally, the railways are preparing to extend the co- 
ordinated rail-and-rgad transportation services in anticipation 
of probable further legislation on the subject by Parliament 
at its next session early in 1934. The new rail-and-road traffic 
bill has passed the House of Commons and goes to the House 
of Lords after the opening of the next Parliament. The con- 
sensus of transportation men, with whom the matter was 
discussed, is that the bill will be enacted into law in substan- 
tially its present form. 


RAIL INCOME FIGURES 


In July Class I railroads had an aggregate net income of 
$29,527,919 as against a deficit in net income of $30,808,001 in 
July last year, according to selected income and balance-sheet 
items compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 
For the seven months ended with July the roads had a deficit 
in net income of $73,157,325 against a deficit of $156,122,097 for 
the corresponding period of 1932. The net income figures are 
obtained after deductions for rent for leased roads, interest and 
“other deductions” have been made from total income which is 
made up of net railway operating income and “other income.” 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to an oo question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of nay ay ome herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mille Building, Washington, D. C. 





Tariff Interpretation—Two Cars Furnished in Lieu of Larger 
Cars Ordered But Tariff Not Subject to Two-for-One Rule 


Ohio.—Question: We would appreciate your opinion on the 
following: 

On January 7, 1930, we ordered from a carrier a 50 ft. box 
car for the loading of a consignment of steel sash weighing 
48,400 pounds, destined to Laredo, Texas. This commodity is 
subject to the Class A rates in the Western Classification, the 
rate from origin being $1.57 per cwt., subject to Item 26, in 
Supplement 67 to Agent Johanson’s Tariff 151, I. C. C. 2008, 
providing for the Deming, N. M., rate as a maximum. There is 
a commodity rate published in Item 3550, of Agent Toll’s Tariff 
1-G, I. C. C. 1224, effective January 1, 1930, from Group “B” 
points to Deming, N. M., of $1.40 per cwt., subject to a minimum 
weight of 40,000 pounds. 

The carrier was unable to furnish a 50 ft. car for this 
shipment and in lieu thereof furnished two 36 ft. cars, and 
originally assessed the charges based on the maximum rates 
published to Deming, N. M., on the basis of $1.40 per cwt., 
at the actual weight without regard to the application of Rule 
34 of the Consolidated Freight Classification, which rule pro- 
vides for charges to be based on not lower than the minimum 
weight for one car and the balance at actual weight. The 
carriers later presented us with a balance due bill claiming 
the Laredo rate of $1.57 per cwt., at the actual weight, one 
car containing 26,100 pounds, the other 22,300 pounds, applying 
Rule 34 principle. 

The question is, if the carriers had furnished the size of 
car ordered, the shipment would have been. subjected to a rate 
of $1.40, the Deming, N. M., maximum rate, and as the matter 
now stands we do not seem to have any recourse as the appli- 
cation of Rule 34 to the Deming, N. M., rate would result in 
a higher charge than applying the rates published to Laredo, 
Texas. 

We have been unable to locate a ruling from the Commis- 
sion dealing with this particular question, and it would appear 
that Conference Ruling 339 deals with the unreasonableness 
of the charges as applied. It is apparent the Commission has 
held on numerous inquiries, as cited in this Conference Ruling, 
that it is unreasonable to charge in excess due to carrier’s in- 
ability to furnish the size of car ordered under any circum- 
stances. 

It is our thought that since carriers were unable to supply 
us with a 50 ft. car for the loading of this particular shipment, 
we should not be penalized and should, at least, be entitled- to 
the rate that would have applied had the carriers furnished 
us a large car in lieu of the two short cars furnished. 

Answer: Where the minimum weight applying in connec- 
tion with the shipments in question is a flat minimum, there 
is no obligation on the part of the carrier to furnish a car of 
the size specified by the shipper, the carrier’s only duty being 
to furnish cars which will ordinarily accommodate the minimum 
specified in the tariff. In Tull & Gibbs vs. C. & N. W., 55 
I. C. C. 15, the Commission said: 


Where there is a uniform minimum for cars of one length the 
carrier is not required to furnish a car of any specified length, but 
is under the duty of establishing a minimum weight that can be 
reasonably loaded into a car of the size furnished. 


It is only where there is a graduated minimum, based on 
the size of the car ordered by the shipper that the two-for-one 
rule is applicable. In numerous cases the Commission has held 
that where there is a graduated minimum the carrier must 
furnish a car of the size ordered, and where, for its own con- 
venience, it furnishes a car of larger capacity, or two or more 
cars in, lieu of a larger car ordered, it is unreasonable to impose 
the extra charges on the shipper. In the event there is no 
two-for-one rule applicable in connection with the graduated 
minimum, this fact is the basis for a finding of unreasonable- 
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ness. Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. vs. S. P. & S. Ry. Co., 
62 I. C. C. 205; Feltugs Lumber Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 51 I. C. C. 
571. 

As to shipments made under tariffs which do not provide 
for a “two-for-one” rule, or under a rating published in the 
Consolidated Classification which does not subject a commodity 
to provisions of Rule 34 of the Classification, it is a matter for 
the Commission to determine whether the failure of the car- 
riers to provide a “two-for-one” rule igs unreasonable. 

The fact that the carrier’s agent may have been under the 
impression that the two-for-one rule was applicable to a ship- 
ment is not a basis for a departure from the legally estab- 
lished rate. The Commission, in Dietly vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co., 
46 I. C. C. 317, in dealing with a similar situation, said: 


Complainant offered no evidence to show that the inapplicability 
of the ‘‘two-for-one” rule to shipments from Erie was unreasonable. 
The mere failure of the carriers to provide ‘‘two-for-one”’ rules is not 
prima facie unreasonable unless graduated minimum weights are 
provided for cars of different sizes. Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
ve. L. LB. BR. Co., 38 i. C. C.. G7. 

With respect to complainant’s contention that he was misinformed 
as to the rates applicable, we have repeatedly held that the misquo- 
tation of a rate by a carrier’s agent affords no grounds for a de- 
parture from the legally established rate. <A. J. Poor Grain Co. vs. 
Cc. BS. & @. Ry. Co., 121. C. C. a8 


The above statements are, in our opinion, applicable to 
the facts in your case, for the reason that the rate of $1.40 is 
not subject to a two-for-one rule. 

Inasmuch as, under the decision in the Dietly case, above 
quoted from, charges on the two cars, under the application 
of the Deming rate of $1.40 per 100 pounds would be higher 
than those based on the Laredo rate of $1.57 per 100 pounds, 
subject to Rule 34, the carriers have applied the lowest charge 
which can be legally applied. 


Tariff Interpretation—Estimated Weights on Commodity De- 
scribed in Classification as Refined Oil Distillate But in 
Commodity Tariff as Fuel Oil, Distillate 


South Dakota.—Question: Your answer to the following tariff 
interpretation will very greatly oblige: 

A car of fuel oil distillate, not suitable for illuminating 
purposes, moved from A to B. 

Agent Johanson’s Petroleum Tariff 125-G, I. C. C. No. 2461, 
provides, in Item 5, for the application of column A rating on 
various products listed in Item 4, on page 430 of the current 
Western Classification, which includes “Refined Oil Distillate,” 
at an estimated weight of 6.6 pounds per gallon. This tariff 
was amended March 15, 1933, supplement 18, providing for the 
application of column B rates on “Petroleum Fuel Oil, Residual 
and/or Distillate, not suitable for illuminating purposes,” mak- 
ing no change in estimated weights. A controversy arises over 
the proper estimated weight to apply subsequent to this change. 
The carriers insist that the fuel oil weight of 7.4 pounds should 
apply. We contend that 6.6 pounds per gallon should apply 
under the Classification which remained unchanged. Effective 
May 29, 1933, however, in supplement 17 to Consolidated Classi- 
fication No. 7, Item 6, page 41, refined oil distillate was elim- 
inated and “Fuel oil, distillate’ was made 7.4 pounds. It is 
this period between March 15 and May 29 which is under con- 
troversy, the carrier insisting that the commodity is fuel oil 
but we have answered with the decision of the Commission 
in the Burning Oil Distributors’ case, 182 I. C. C. 699, wherein 
the Commission found that, under the tariffs, distillate was a 
refined oil and not fuel oil. Briefly stated, the basis of our 
contention is that the change in the rate base from column A 
to B made no change whatever in the estimated weight. 


Answer: Presumably, the use of the Classification esti- 
mated weights on a shipment described in the bill of lading 
as “fuel oil, distillate’ and moving under Column B rates pub- 
lished in Agent Johanson’s Tariff No. 125-G, I. C. C. No. 2461 
is under the provisions of Item 20 of the above referred to 
tariff, which provides that the commodity rates in this tariff 
are subject to all the conditions and provisions prescribed in 
the current Western Classification for a like shipment in con- 
nection with the ratings (carload or less carload, as the case 
may be) in said Classification. 

Prior to March 15, 1933, a shipment of petroleum oil dis- 
tillate was, under the decision of the Commission in Burning 
Oil Distributors’ Association vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., 182 I. C. C. 
699, subject to the Column A rates provided in Agent Johan- 
son’s Tariff I. C. C. 2461, when moving between points covered 
by this tariff. On the above date, Petroleum Oil Distillate was 
given the Column B rates provided in the above referred to 
tariff, under the description “Petroleum Fuel Oil, Residual 
and/or Distillate, not suitable for illuminating purposes.” 

The Column A rates applied prior to March 15, 1933, under 
the reference in Item 5 of Agent Johanson’s Tariff I. C. C. 2461 
to the description shown in Item 4, on page 430, of the cur- 
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rent Western Classification, which provided for Refined (ij 
Distillate, in addition to Ful Oil. 

Inasmuch as the Commission in the Burning Oil Distribu. 
tors’ case, above referred to, has held that petroleum oil dis- 
tillate is properly referred to as “refined oil, distillate,” it 
is our opinion that during the period March 15 to, but not 
including May 29, 1933, the latter date being that on which 
the description in the Consolidated Classification was amended 
to describe Petroleum Oil Distillate as Petroleum Fuel Oil, 
residual and/or d.stillate, the estimated weight of 6.6 pounds 
per gallon is properly applicable on shipments moving under 
Column B rates, provided for in Agent Johanson’s Tariff I. C. C. 
2461. While during this period the commodity tariff, namely, 
Agent Johanson’s Tariff I. C. C. 2461, described Petroleum Oil 
Distillate as Petroleum Fuel Oil, residual and/or distillate, the 
Classification described this commodity as Refined Oil Distillate, 
and as under Item 20 of the commodity tariff cross-reference 
was made to the Classification only for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an estimated weight, it is our opinion that the estimated 
weight which applied in connection with Refined Oil, Distillate, 
namely 6.6 pounds per gallon, should have applied in connec- 
tion with shipments moving during the period March 15 to 
but not including May 29, 1933. On and after that date the 
estimated weight is, of course, 7.4 pounds per gallon. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule in Trans. 
continental Tariffs at Points in Colorado 


Missouri.—Question: In the construction of a less-than-car- 
load rate from St. Louis, Mo., to Montrose, Colo., on toilet 
preparations, we check a rate from St. Louis to Pueblo, Colo., 
of $1.62, or 72 per cent of first class, and a rate of 186%, first 
class, beyond, plus 2 cents per 100 pounds surcharge. Tariffs, 
Agent Boyd’s I. C. C. A-2204 and D. & R. G. W. I. C. C. 2380. 

Now we find in Transcontinental Tariff 1-M, Agent Toll’s 
I. C. C. 1302, a less-than-carload commodity rate of 321c, plus 
two cents surcharge, as per Items 117 and 2370-H, Supp. 38. 

Realizing that certain operating conditions may not permit 
of the maximum provision at some Colorado stations, we ques- 
tion whether it does. The carriers quote the Transcontinental 
maximum rate as applicable, but we do not find a provision for 
such in their tariffs. 

Kindly give us the benefit of your knowledge. 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commis- 
sion’s decisions in Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. vs. M. & O. Ry., 129 
I. C. C. 281; National Refining Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L., 139 
I. C. C. 307, and Cross-Bodine Lumber Co. vs. B. & O., 140 
L. &. ©. Sit. 

Under the facts in the National Refining Company case the 
tariff carried rates to stations in Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin, and carried an intermediate clause not 
otherwise restricted. It was contended that inasmuch as the 
tariff contained an open route from points of origin to points 
of destination in Illinois through the state of Indiana, rates to 
points in Indiana were published in the tariff under the pro- 
visions of the intermediate clause. The Commission held, how- 
ever, that the tariff did not contain rates to points in Indiana; 
that the statement naming the states to which the tariff applied 
confined the application of the intermediate rule to points in 
the states named. 

In Item 14, Agent Toll’s Tariff No. 1-M, I. C. C. 1302, pro- 
vision is made for the application of the commodity rates in 
this tariff at intermediate points, the intermediate rule being 
that required by the Commission’s Tariff Circular 20. Note 5 
of this rule provides: 


Note 5—(Applies only to intermediate origins located east of 
Corinne, Ellerbeck, Juab, McIntyre or Mariott, Utah, Bower, Brickland, 
Deming, Felipe, or Paquita N. M. and west of Mississippi River.) If 
the aggregate of intermediate rates lawfully on file with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to the intermediate destination over the 
same route to the same destination, produces a lower charge than 
would result from applying the commodity rate under this rule, such 
commodity rate will apply. 


Note 5, of Item 14, of the tariff above referred to, it is 
apparent, has for its purpose the enlargement of the scope of 
the aprlication of the rates published in this tariff, so as to 
apply the rates as a maximum at points east of the territory 
covered by the rates published in this tariff. 


Reconsignment—Order Notify Shipments 


Wisconsin.—Question: We shipped a car to a customer in 
the south. The car was billed to our order, notify the cus- 
tomer. When the car arrived the customer refused same oD 
account of quality. The following day an adjustment was made 
with the consignee and he accepted the car. 


The railroad assessed a reconsignment charge. They con- 


tend that when a car is refused ownership reverts to the 
shipper and when an agreement is reached with it consignee 
it is a reconsignment. 
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Will you please advise whether this is proper as it is the 
first time such a charge has been assessed? 


Answer: Rule 16 of the Reconsigning Tariff Rules pro- 
vides that, except on cars consigned to or ordered for delivery 
on public delivery tracks, shipments covered by “order” or “order- 
notify” bills of lading placed on hold tracks and held only for 
surrender of bill of lading (without involving any change in 
or addition to original billing instructions), and necessitating 
subsequent movement of the car to place of delivery, will be 
subject to a reconsigning charge if bill of lading is not sur- 
rendered to local freight agent or other authorized representa- 
tive at destination direct by consignee or owner, or indemnity 
bond executed in lieu thereof or other satisfactory assurance 
given carrier in time to permit instruction to move the car 
to be given yard employes prior to the expiration of 24 hours 
after the first 7.a. m. after the day on which notice of arrival 
is sent or given, to the consignee or party entitled to receive 
same. 

The assessment of a reconsigning charge under said cir- 
cumstances has been held to be justified by the Commission. 
See Diversion and Reconsignment Rules, 61 I. C. C. 385, 391. 


It is not the refusal of the shipment, but the holding there- 
of for surrender of the order-notify bill of lading which justifies 
the assessment of a reconsignment charge. 


Perishables—Liability of Carrier for 


Ohio.—Question: We have filed claim against carrier for 
loss account of damage to carload of peaches and the final 
joint inspection certificate carries the notation, “It is hereby 
agreed that the loss on these broken bad order packages will 
not exceed forty per cent of the average value at destination 
of the good order packages of the same grade and size delivered 
from this car.” 


The average price received for the good order packages was 
$1.48 while the damaged packages sold for 75c each and now 
the carrier requests that we amend our claim to the 40 per cent 
basis. Will you please advise if the carrier can demand claim 
to be amended as outlined above, as the writer is of the impres- 
sion that the carrier is responsible for the full value even though 
this stamp does appear on the inspection certificate. Can 
you locate any decision of the Commission to a similar case, 
if so, please quote so that we in turn can show the carrier. 


Answer: Where goods transported by a carrier are injured 
during the course of transportation through a cause for the 
consequences of which the carrier is liable, the carrier’s lia- 
bility is for the market value of the goods at point of des- 
tination, if the goods have no value for the purpose for which 
they were originally intended, and for the difference between 
the market value of the goods, had they been delivered in good 
condition, and their value in the condition in which they were 
delivered, if there has been a depreciation in their value. Ex- 
cept under a compromise arrangement between the carrier and 
the shipper the basis of the carrier’s liability is the full market 
value. 


In the instant case, however, the statement in the joint 
inspection certificate appears to relate to the extent to which 
the goods were damaged and not to the value to be used as 
a measure for determining the amount of the carrier’s liability. 
That is, it appears to state that there was a depreciation in 
the value of the goods to the extent of 40 per cent and not that 
the extent of the liability of the carrier was but 40 per cent of 
the value of the goods. In other words, that the value of the 
goods was not totally destroyed but was reduced in value to the 
extent of 40 per cent. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Distance Scale 


Missouri.—Question: We would appreciate your opinion as 
to whether the distance rates shown on page 51, Item 440, 
S. W. L. Tariff No. 216, Agent Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2516, 
are applicable on L. C. L. shipments from Jefferson City, Mo., 
to Kirkwood, Mo. 

It is our belief that these rates are applicable, but the 
carrier maintains that all stations between St. Louis and Pacific 
are excluded from the distance scale of rates because of the 
wording in Item 410, “from but not including St. Louis to Pa- 
cific.” This item refers you to the Geographical List of Stations, 
on pages 12 to 36, under which Kirkwood is named as taking 
Territorial Grouping “A.” Secondly, if the carriers’ interpreta- 
tion of Item 410 is correct in eliminating all stations between 
St. Louis and Pacific, it would be contradictory of Item 400, 
Scale A, paragraph (a). 

Answer: Item 400 of Agent Johanson’s Tariff I. C. C. No. 
2516 provides that the rates shown in Item 440, under Scale A, 
B, C, or D, apply only to the extent shown therein. Under 
the heading “Scale A,” paragraph (a) provides that the rates 


apply between stations located in Territorial Grouping A. 
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In Item 410 Territorial Grouping “A” is described as fol- 
lows: 


Includes all stations in Missouri south of the Missouri River (ex- 
cept St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph), located on the C. R 
I. & P., M.-K.-T., Mo. Pac. and St. L.-S. F. on the north of the St. 
L.-S. F. from but not including St. Louis to Pacific, thence Mo. 
Pac. to Labadie, thence C. R. I. & P. through Windsor, including 
Warsaw and Bagwell branch of the Mo. Pac. to but not including 
Pleasant Hill, thence north of the Mo. Pac. main line extending P= 
Pleasant Hill to but not including Kansas City, also includes M.-K.-T 
stations Weldon Springs to North Scouville (2400 to 2655) and list 
stations Hallsville to Huntville (9850-9965). 


While the language in this description, particularly the 
phrase “from but not including St. Louis to Pacific” is rather 
inept, it is our opinion that it is evident that the distance 
rates shown in Item 440 do not apply from Jefferson City to 
Kirkwood. 

We do not see anything contradictory of Item 400, Scale A, 
paragraph (a) in the above interpretation, as the stations lo- 
cated in Territorial Grouping A are as provided in Item 410. 
In other words, there is no conflict between Item 400 and 
Item 410, as only Item 410 contains a description of the ter- 
ritory, that is, a description which determines the stations 
between which the rates in Item 440 apply. 


Tariff Interpretation—Rates or Ratings Which Are Exceptions 
to Classification Proper Are Subject to Minimum Class Rate 
Scale Governed by Classification 


California.—Question: On page 435 of the Traffic World, 
dated September 9, 1933, in your answer to a question regard- 
ing the local rate of the Bamberger Electric R. R. on lumber 
from Salt Lake City, Utah, to Bountiful, Utah, we note your 
conclusion is based on the understanding that the class “D” 
provision is a classification exception. 


Local Utah Freight Tariff 1-O contains numerous classifica- 
tion exceptions under the heading “Exceptions to Western 
Classification,” on pages 17, 18 and 19. The Class “D” provi- 
sion on lumber is not on these pages, but on page 73 under 
the heading “Commodity Rates.” It appears to us that if the 
provision was intended as a classification exception, it would 
be on page 17, 18 or 19, and that its inclusion on page 73 under 
the heading of Commodity Rates was for the purpose of pub- 
lishing in a single three-quarter-inch item, a commodity rate, 
on lumber between all points covered by the tariff, equal in 
volume to the actual class “D’ rate instead of publishing an 
individual rate between every point. 

On further consideration, do you still consider 9c to be the 
correct rate? 


Answer: There are several cases in which the Commis- 
sion has held that exceptions to the Classification cannot be con- 
sidered as providing specific commodity rates, which cases follow 
the decision in Charles Boldt Paper Mills vs. Director General, 
62 I. C. C. 471. The Commission, however, apparently does 
not limit its interpretation to provisions in the tariff under the 
heading of “Exceptions to the Classification,” but applies this 
interpretation to any case where the use of class rates is 
necessary to arrive at a rate under the tariff provision. See 
Legel Oil & Gas Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 161 I. C, C. 599, 
in which case the Commission said: 


Complainants refer to certain rates authorized by rule 525 of 
Agent Boyd’s tariff I. C. C. A-1914. The rule provides a table of 
rates which are made applicable to petroleum and its products and 
is based on the fifth-class rates. The purpose appears to be the 
modification of the fifth-class rates so as to reflect a flat increase 
of 4.5 cents instead of 25 per cent under General Order No. 28. In 
some instances the resulting rates from Kansas City to South Dakota 
dest nations were lower than the specific commodity rates applied 
to complainants’ shipments. Complainants contend that these rates 
based on the class rates were in fact commodity rates which if lower 
should have applied instead of the commodity rates charged. Such 
treated class rates, however, may not be ~ a eae commodity rates. 
See Boldt Paper Mills vs. Director General, 62 I. C. ; 


Application of Safety Appliance Act 


Florida.—Question: Three cars came into Yard A of a ter- 
minal, two lumber and one phosphate. There were two boats 
about to go on demurrage and these cars were needed in Yard 
C to finish loading those boats or they could be held and de- 
murrage paid. Also on account of tides boats would have to 
sail within two hours of arrival of the cars in Yard A. Car 
inspectors put safety appliance bad order tags on all three 
cars (which means they could not be moved from that yard 
before being repaired). It was 10 P. M. No workmen would 
be available until next morning. Car inspectors could not do 
work without tying up other trains. One safety defect was 
a bad running board in middle of top of the car of phosphate. 
One was grab iron off (in place where they are seldom if ever 
used). Put on for emergency use. One was air cut-out. 

Was railroad justified in moving those cars three miles, 
having them unloaded, and brought back to rip track for repairs 
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—Terminal Switching move? Or does law demand they shall 
be tied up until repaired? Regardless of the fact that it meant 
a tremendous loss to all concerned and the cars could have been 
moved without injury or damage to anyone. 

My contention is that the Interstate Commerce Act is one 
made with the intention to facilitate the movement of freight 
or passengers safely and that the facts in every case govern 
the verdict. Am I right or wrong? 

Answer: The cases relating to the Safety Appliance Act 
are of two kinds, namely, those in which the liability of a 
carrier for injury to employe is involved and those which in- 
volve the liability of a carrier for the penalty provided for 
in the act. 

In Davis vs. Wolfe, 263 U. S. 239, 44 S. Ct. 64, it is held 
that the requirement as to grab irons is not limited to their 
use in, nor in connection with, the coupling or uncoupling of 
cars, but extends to any proper use by employes in their duties. 

This case also holds that an employe cannot recover under 
the Safety Appliance Act, as amended by Act March 2, 1903 
(Comp. St. Sections 8605-8615), if the failure to comply there- 
with is not a proximate cause of the accident, but merely 
creates an incidental condition or situation, in which the acci- 
dent otherwise caused results in such injury, but can recover if 
the failure to comply with the Act is a proximate cause of the 
accident resulting in injury to him, while in the discharge of 
his duty, though not engaged in an operation in which the 
safety appliances are specifically designed to furnish him pro- 
tection. 

While we can locate no case so holding, it would seem to 
follow that if the location and possible use of the defective 
grab iron would, due to its defective condition, probably result 
in injury to an employe, a carrier is subject to the penalty 
of the Safety Appliance Act. 


In so far as the movement of the cars in question is con- 
cerned, it is held that the carrier becomes liable for the 
penalty by moving a defectively equipped car in its yards for 
any purpose other than that permitted by the statute, although 
neither the defective condition of the equipment nor the mov- 
ing of the car was due to any negligence or want of care. U.S. 
vs. Spokane International Railway Co., 30 Fed. (2d) 150; U. S. 
vs. C. & A., 250 Fed. 101; D. & R. G. vs. U. S., 249 Fed. 823. 

The movement of the cars in question, not being within the 
provisos of the act, the carrier in question is liable for the 
penalty if the cars were in fact defective within the provisions 
of the Act. 


Reconsignment—Rights of Consignor and Consignee 


Maryland.—Question: I should very much appreciate your 
letting me know, as you understand the law, who has a legal 
right to divert or to reconsign an interstate shipment in transit. 
I have reference to both shipments moving on straight bills 
of lading and those moving on order notify bills of lading. 

Answer.—The true owner of the goods transported by a 
common carrier has the right to have his consignment while in 
transit diverted any intermediate point through which jit passes, 
and the fact that at the time he gives directions for a change 
in the route the goods have passed into the possession of a 
connecting carrier does not affect the operation of the rule. 
However, such right of diversion cannot add to the burden of 
the carrier or require it to do more than comply with a proper 
and legal demand therefor. In the absence of anything to show 
the contrary, the consignee is presumed to be the owner of the 
goods shipped, and the carrier before complying with a demand 
for a diversion of the shipment by one not the conisgnee is 
entitled to be furnished with evidence of the ownership of 
the person making the request and, in case he fails, or refuses 
to furnish it, he cannot complain thereafter of a refusal to 
divert the shipment. See the following cases: The Martha, 35 
Fed. 313; Michigan Southern, etc., R. Co. vs. Day, 20 Ill. 375, 
71 Am. Dec. 278; Atchison, etc., R. Co. vs. Schriver (Kan.), 
84 Pac. 119; Ryan vs. Great Northern R. Co. (Minn.), 95 N. W. 
758; Lord, etc., Co. vs. Texas, etc., R. Co. (Mo.), 184 S. W. 111. 

See, also, with respect to this question, Oppenheimer vs. 
Wells Fargo & Co., 106 N. Y. S. 547; Wichita Poultry Co. vs. So. 
Pac., 198 S. W. 82; Amber vs. Payne, 239 S. W. 588; Morgan 
vs. C. & N. W., 166 N. W. 777; Phillips-Patterson Co. vs. N. W. 
R. R. Co. of South Carolina, 93 S. E. 868; Faust vs. Southern 
Ry. Co., 54 S. E. 363; G. C. & S. F. R. Co. vs. Rotter Brotehrs, 
104 S. W. 402. 

The three cases last referred to above support the rule 
that the carrier must, upon instructions from the vendor, with- 
hold delivery of the goods from the vendee irrespective of the 
right which may exist on the part of the vendor under the 
doctrine of stoppage in transit, to prevent the delivery of the 
goods to the consignee or vendee, even though such goods are 
moving on a straight bill of lading. 

The right of stoppage in transitu arises only in case of the 
insolvency of the consignee, but as to whether a carrier must 
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stop a shipment in transit upon the consignor’s instructions, 
regardless of whether facts warranting the consignor’s stopping 
the shipment in transit under the right of stoppage in transit 
exists, is a question upon which there is a conflict of decisions, 
although the weight of authority seems to be that the carrier 
is not warranted in complying with the consignor’s instructions 
except upon proof of the consignor’s right to divert the ship- 
ment based upon his ownership thereof. 

See Texas Midland vs. Cummer Mfg. Co., 207 S. W. 617, in 
which it was held that instructions for change in destination 
of freight must emanate from the party who-is the real owner 
or one who has authority to divert, otherwise the carrier alters 
the destination at its peril. See also, Flick & Hillman vs. 
Wabash Ry. Co., 198 N. Y. S. 131, in which it was held that 
the carrier was liable to the consignee for diverting a shipment 
on a straight bill of lading at the request of the consignor 
when the bill of lading was held by the consignee. 

See also Collins vs. S. A. L., 120 S. E. 824, and Patterson 
vs. American Ry. Express Co., 123 S. E. 844, in which cases it 
was held that the carrier was justified in complying with the 
consignor’s instructions to divert or reconsign where the cir- 
cumstances show that title was vested in the consignor. 

Of course, if a shipment in moving on order notify bill 
of lading the right to divert or reconsign a shipment is in the 
consignor only, unless bill of lading has been negotiated on 
the notify part by the consignor at the time reconsigning in- 
structions are given to and accepted by the carrier. Under such 
conditions the party to whom the bill of lading has been nego- 
tiated is the party who is entitled to divert or reconsign the 
shipment. See Davidson Development Co. vs. Southern Rail- 
way Co., 61 S. E. 381, in which case it was held that though 
a consignor of goods shipped to his own order may divert them 
from their original destination, and generally this is not changed 
because they are shipped with directions to notify the proposed 
vendee, as between the parties that right does not exist when 
the carrier has given a bill of lading for the goods, and it has 
been endorsed and forwarded with draft attached to the pro- 
posed vendee, and he has paid it and taken over the bill of 
lading, without notice, and before the goods would have reached 
their original destination in the ordinary course of shipment, 
and in the latter circumstances the proposed vendee may re- 
cover against the carrier or shipper the damages suffered 
through a delay caused by diverting the shipment and replac- 
ing it. 

Where a bill of lading is taken by the shipper making the 
goods deliverable to his own order, with instructoins to notify 
another on arrival at destination and nothing appears to the 
contrary, the title to the goods remians in the shipper while 
they are in transit and passes from him to his transferee of 
the bill of lading. 

Until, however, the shipper and owner of the goods nego- 
tiates the bill of lading, he retains control of the goods. 

Inasmuch as title to a shipment moving on an order notify 
bill of lading remains in the consignor until the surrender of 
the bill of lading by the notify party or other holder of the 
bill of lading, we are of the opinion that a carrier cannot be 
held liable in damages for accepting and executing the re- 
consigning instructions of the consignor prior to the surrender 
of the bill of lading. 

Tariff Interpretation—Compliance With Tariff Provisions 

lowa.—Question: Will you please advise whether there has 
been any decision of the Commission which would change the 
findings reported in September, 1918, Traffic World, in Case 
9858, Good-Hopkins Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern Ry., 51 
I. C. C. 99, particularly with regard to a certification required 
by a tariff, 

Answer: The Commission’s decision in the case you cite 
was cited by the Commission in Memphis Freight Bureau vs. 
St. L. S. W. Ry., 115 I. C. C. 409, and American Licorice Co. 
vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 95 I. C. C. 525. 

The principle thereof, it appears, is being applied by the 
Commission. 

Reparation—Aggregate of Intermediates—Switching Absorption 


With respect to the matter which is the subject of the 
question and our answer to Pennsylvania, on page 570 of the 
Sept. 30, 1933, Traffic World, under the above caption, see the 
decis'on of the Commission in Docket No. 25697, Sunderland 
Brothers Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. Co. (mimeographed), de- 
cided Sept. 19, 1933, the principle of which is, in our opinion, 
applicable to the facts in the above referred to inquiry. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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Associated Traffic 


HE 1933 annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America will be held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md., October 24 and 25, with a meeting of the board 
of directors at the same place October. 23. The three principal 
speakers on the program are J. B. Eastman, Federal Coordina- 
tor of Transportation; Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad; and Roger D. Lapham, president of 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company. Mr. Eastman has 
not finally consented to speak but his acceptance is expected. 
There will also be a 
welcoming address 
at the banquet by 
Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie, of the State 
of Maryland. 

The convention 
will open at 10 a. m. 
the first day. The 
invocation will be 
delivered by the Rev. 
Arthur B. Kinsolv- 
ing, Old St. Paul’s 
Church. John Son- 
derman, president 
of the Traffic Club 
of Baltimore, will 
introduce Mayor 
Howard E. Jackson, 
of Baltimore, who 
will deliver an ad- 
dress of welcome, to 
which Harold W. 
Roe, president of the 
association, will re- 
spond. There will be 
announcements by 
Secretary F. A. Doeb- 
ber and E. Seidl, 
chairman of the local 
committee on ar- 
rangements for the 
convention, and a 
nominating commit- 
tee to name candi- 
dates for officers and 
directors will be ap- 
pointed. Then Mr. 
Lapham will make 
the first formal ad- 
dress on the subject: 
“A Ship Owner’s 
Problems.’’ There 
will be a discussion 
from the floor and a 
roll call of dele- 
gates. 

At the afternoon 
session H. A. Palmer, 
chairman, will report 
for the board of directors; Professor G. Lloyd Wilson, chair- 
man, will report for the committee on education and research; 
and Prof. L. C. Sorrell, chairman, will report for the special com- 


ship Company. 


committee on arrangements 
for Baltimore convention. 


mittee on transportation research institute. Mr, Eastman’s 
address will follow and there will be discussion from 
the floor, After that T. T. Harkrader, chairman will report 


for the membership committee, Walter Bockstahler, chairman, 
for the finance committee, and the nominating committee will 
report. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


“Katy Railway Day” was observed by the Traffic Club of 
Fort Worth at its first fall meeting at the Worth Hotel October 
2. James G. Blaine, assistant general attorney, M.-K.-T., St. 


Louis, was the speaker. 














W. D. Beck, its president, L. C. Sorrell, chairman of its 
public affairs committee, and H. A. Palmer have been appointed 
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Roger D. Lapham, President, Joseph B. Eastman, Federal 
American - Hawaiian Steam- Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion. 





E. A. Seidl, chairman, local Albert C. Ritchie, 


of Maryland. 
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Clubs Convention 


The banquet that evening will be held in the ballroom of 
the hotel. The ladies are invited and the program will be 
followed by dancing. Mr. Sonderman will preside. J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, executive vice-president of the association, will respond 
to Governor Ritchie’s address of welcome. The subject of Mr. 
Willard’s address will be: “The Future Outlook of the Railroads.” 

At the morning session the second day the report of the 
nominating committee will be acted on and J. H. Butler, chair- 
man, will report for the committee on speakers. There will 
also be a general dis- 
cussion of traffic club 
problems and activi- 
ties. 

Elaborate enter- 
tainment has been 
arranged for the 
ladies who accom- 
pany their husbands 
to the convention. 
On Tuesday there 
will be a trip to the 
Naval Academy at 
Annapolis and a 
luncheon at the Bal- 
timore Country Club, 
followed by bridge. 
In the evening the 
ladies will attend the 
banquet and ball. 
Wednesday morning 
there will be a sight- 
seeing trip and in 
the afternoon a trip 
down Chesapeake 
Bay, in which some 
of the men may join 
if the business of the 





Daniel Willard, President, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


convention is _ fin- 
ished. There will 
also be golf that 
afternoon for’ the 


men at three of the 
country clubs. 

Following are 
the chairmen of the 
various local com- 
mittees for the con- 
vention, serving 
under the _ general 
chairmanship of Mr. 
Seidl: 

Attendance — E. 
S.. King, D. F. A. 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 

Transportation— 
Ira B. Yeakle, D. P. 
A., Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Publicity—R. C. Colton, T. M., Western Electric Plant. 

Hotel Reservations—N. R. Keeling, D. F. A., Southern Railway. 

Banquet—E, R. Bardgett, V. P., Traffic, Western Md. Rail- 
way Co. 

Reception—A. L. Stephens, President, Chesapeake Steam- 
ship Co. 

Finance—E. J. Brandeth, Megr., Norton Lilly & Co. 

Entertainment—C. G. Rogers, T. M., Baltimore Steam Packet 


Governor John Sonderman, President, 
Traffic Club of Baltimore. 


Co. 








delegates from the Traffic Club of Chicago to the convention 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in Baltimore, Octo- 
ber 24 and 25. 





The Oklahoma City Traffic Club held a luncheon meeting 
at the Oklahoma Club October 2. 





A special golf tournament and “get-together” will be held 
by the Washington Transportation Club at the Manor Club 
October 11. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of New York will elect officers 
at a meeting October 10. Dinner will be served. The ticket to 
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be presented by the nominating committee is as follows: Presi- 
dent, Carrie Henoch; first vice president, Elsa L. Wendt; sec- 
ond vice president, Irene Dinkelspiel; recording secretary, Mil- 
dred T. Genther; treasurer, Dorothy R. Lewis; directors (two 
years), Bertha Shnipper and Georgiann LeBaron; (one year), 
Katherine A. Beetson and Myra L. Shattuck. 





At a luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the 
Hotel Lowry October 3, Louis Betz, chairman, City Planning 
Board, spoke on “Twin City Planning.” 





The monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of New England 
was held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel October 5. Elaborate en- 
tertainment was provided. 





At its regular monthly dinner meeting, held at the Douglas 
Hotel, Newark, September 28, the New Jersey Industrial Traffic 
League recorded itself as opposed to any transportation code 
which seeks to fix rates at which transportation shall be sold, 
for the reason that there would be no protection to the shipper 
against exorbitant rates or against discrimination between per- 
sons, localities or commodities. The following nominating com- 
mittee was appointed to select a ticket of candidates for the 
new term beginning with November: Eric E. Ebert (chairman), 
Daniel J. Crecca, Wm. W. Stephens, Milton P. Bauman, and 
Robert W. Gere. The annual meeting will be held in Paterson, 
N. J., November 23. Samuel P. Beatty, president, presided. 





At a meeting at the Atlanta Athletic Club October 2 the 
Traffic Club of Atlanta had as its guest and speaker Congress- 
man Robert Ramspeck, of Atlanta. A number of vocal selec- 
tions were given by John Mann, of Eastern Air Transport, Inc. 
The Traffic Study Club of Atlanta opened its fall season with 
a meeting at the Henry Grady Hotel September 29. Roy Pope, 
general freight agent, A. B. & C., spoke on “Present Trans- 
portation Inquiries.” 





At a luncheon meeting of the Indianapolis Traffic Club at 
‘ the Virginia Grill October 10, Leslie D. Clancy, until recently 
postmaster at Indianapolis, will speak. 





The nominating committee, headed by Bernard Flynn, has 
presented the following ticket to be voted on at the annual 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Newark at the Newark Athletic 
Club, November 6: President, John T. Sasso, Luckenbach 
Steamship Company; first vice-president, Earl C. Fuller, West- 
ern Electric Company; second vice-president, Frank X. Keilt, 
Lehigh Valley; treasurer, Fred A. Fiedler, Feigenspan Corpora- 
tion; board (three years), Alexander Markowitz, Kresge Depart- 
ment Store; Ira W. MacMullin, Pennsylvania, and William J. 
Nicoll, Consumers Ice and Coal Company. The club will give 
a smoker at the Steuben Club October 16. At a meeting in the 
Chamber of Commerce building October 2, Walter P. Hedden, 
chief of the bureau of commerce of the Port of New York Au- 
thority, discussed desirable changes in facilities and transpor- 
tation arrangements in Essex County and contiguous New Jersey. 
Union freight stations and store-door delivery were among 
changes proposed by him. 





“Hennepin County Day” was observed by the Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel October 5. Officials and 
heads of departments of institutions in the county were invited, 
as were the ladies. Thomas B. Mouer, attorney, was the prin- 
cipal speaker, and there was an unusual program of enter- 
tainment, with Arthur F. Noot as toastmaster. A dance and 
keno party will be given in the club rooms October 21. 





“From Frisco to Manchuria” was the title of a film and an 
address presented at a meeting of the Junior Traffic Club of 
Chicago in the Palmer House October 5 by Garner Curran, 
special representative of the Trans-Pacific Travel Club and rep- 
resentative of the Manchurian Railway. 





T. C. Burwell, vice-president and general manager, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company, and William Smothers, division 
freight agent, B. & O., have been appointed delegates to the 
Baltimore convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
by the Transportation Club of Decatur. 





The following have been appointed delegates to the Balti- 
more convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America by 
the Miami Valley Traffic Club: B. E. Olsen, traffic manager, 
McCall Company, Dayton; R. H. Hagerman, traffic manager, Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, Dayton; R. L. Galleher, general 
freight agent, B. & O., Cincinnati; W. P. Kromphardt, division 
freight agent, Erie, Dayton. Alternates are as follows: C. W. 


Bates, traffic manager, Raymond Bag Company, Middletown; H. 
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R. Skardon, traffic manager, Crowell Publishing Company, 
Springfield; F. F. Kator, traffic manager, G. H. Mead Company, 
Dayton; W. E. Boyer, division freight agent, Pennsylvania, Day. 
ton; H. E. Warburton, division freight agent, B. & O., Dayton; 
George W. Wood, general through freight agent, C. & O., Cin. 
cinnati. 





F. G. Robinson and H. E. Caldwell have been named as can. 
didates for president of the Traffic Club of Dallas by the club 
nominating committee. Election will take place November 14. 





The American Association of Freight Traffic Officers will 
hold its annual meeting in Baltimore October 25, the second 
day of the convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 





The Metropolitan Traffic Association of New York has ar. 
ranged to send three of its members as delegates to the con- 
vention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in Balti. 
more October 24 and 25. 





The Traffic Club of Atlanta has appointed L. W. Shebee, its 
president, and W. J. Fillingham, general southern freight agent, 
New Haven, as its delegates to the Baltimore convention of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 





The next monthly meeting of the Transportation Club of 
Decatur has been set for October 17 and designated “Foreign 
Freight Nite.” The meeting will be held in the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, with Clarence A. Schmidt, general agent, Waterman 
Steamship Corporation, Chicago, in charge of the program. The 
fourteenth annual banquet of the club has been set for Novem: 
ber 16. At a recent meeting of the club directors it was de- 
cided that the club should discontinue financial support of a 
transportation study class conducted by S. F. Coay. 





As directed by the board of directors at the Peoria meet- 
ing, H. W. Roe, president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, this week addressed a letter to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and all members of the Senate interstate commerce 
commission calling their attention to the resolution adopted at 
the San Francisco meeting of the association, in 1928, with ref- 
erence to appointments to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and asking that the views there expressed receive con- 
sideration in connection with future appointments. 





The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will hold a dinner meeting 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel October 9. Entertainment will 
include four boxing matches and two wrestling bouts. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville will be addressed 
at a luncheon meeting at the Brown Hotel October 13 by 
C. E. R. Sherrington, secretary, Railway Research Bureau, Lon- 
“Railway Progress in 
Great Britain.” W. R. Cole, president of the L. & N., will 
introduce the speaker. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The American Railway Association October 6 announced 
that revenue freight loading the week ended Septemb r 30 
totaled 661,827 cars, an increase of 9,158 cars above the pre- 
ceding week this year and an increase of 40,169 cars over the 
corresponding week of last year. Loading by groups of com- 
modities was reported as follows: Miscellaneous freight, 235,539 
cars; merchandise, less than carloads, 175,404 cars; grain and 
grain products, 31,434 cars; forest products, 25,450 cars; ore, 
33,187 cars; coal, 131,204 cars; coke, 7,423 cars; live stock, 22,186 
cars. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 23 
totaled 652,669 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. (See Traffic World, Sept. 30.) 
This was an increase of 653 cars above the preceding week this 
year, and an increase of 57,065 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1932. It was, however, a decrease of 85,367 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1931. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended September 
23 totaled 236,088 cars, an increase of 4,641 cars above the 
preceding week, and 19,316 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1932, but a decrease of 38,207 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1931. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
174,443 cars, an increase of 2,072 cars above the preceding week, 
but 4,210 cars below the corresponding week last year, an 
42,368 cars below the same week two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 33,697 cars, a0 
increase of 2,240 cars above the preceding week, but 2,349 cars 
below the corresponding week last year and 3,281 cars below 
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the same week in 1931. In the western districts alone, grain 
and grain products loading for the week ended September 23 
totaled 22,980 cars, a decrease of 1,472 cars below the same 
week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 25,079 cars, 140 cars below 
the preceding week but 6,502 cars above the same week in 
1932. It was, however, a decrease of 446 cars below the same 
week in 1931. 

Ore loading amounted to 35,689 cars, a decrease of 4,392 
cars below the preceding week, but 30,090 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1932 and 9,883 cars above the same week 
in 1931. 

Coal loading amounted to 119,412 cars, a decrease of 5,393 
cars below the preceding week, but 6,265 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1932. It was, however, a decrease of 9,303 
cars below the same week in 1931. 

Coke loading amounted to 6,567 cars, four cars below the 
preceding week, but 2,867 cars above the same week last year, 
and 1,852 cars above the same week two years ago. 

Live stock loading amounted to 21,694 cars, an increase of 
1,629 cars above the preceding week, but 1,416 cars below the 
same week last year and 3,497 cars below the same week two 
years ago. In the western districts alone, loading of live stock 
for the week ended September 23 totaled 17,130 cars, a de- 
crease of 1,195 cars compared with the same week last year. 

All districts, except the Central Western and Southwestern, 
which showed small reductions, reported increases in the total 
loading of all commodities compared with the same week in 
1932, but all districts reported decreases compared with the 
corresponding week in 1931, except the Pocahontas, which 
showed an increase. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the week ended 
September 23, as compared with the corresponding period of 
1932, was reported as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,112 and 5,650; live 
stock, 1,950 and 1,997; coal, 25,354 and 26,359; coke, 1,947 and i, 166; 
forest products, 1,687 and i ,226; ore, 3, 975 and 948; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 48,158 and ‘47, 542; miscellaneous, 52,908 and 46, 475; total, 1933, 
141,091; 1932, 131,363; 1931, 159,789. 

Allegheny district: Grain’ and grain products, 2,586 and 2,619; 
live stock, 1,447 and 1,517; coal, 26,641 and 24 ,973; coke, 2,712 and 
1,272; forest products, 1, 243 and 829; ore, 7,191 and 493; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 35,752 and 36, 397; miscellaneous, 47,836 and 39,319; total, 
1933, 125,408; 1932, 107,419; 1931, 146,719. 

Pocahontas district: Grain ‘and grain products, 240 and 318; live 
stock, 313 and 291; coal, 35,362 and 29,584; coke, 414 and 159; forest 


products, 839 and 416: ore, 181 and 166; merchandise, a ©. es 5,476 
-_. 2425 miscellaneous, 5,855 and 5,245; total, 1933, 48,680; 1932, 


Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,829 and 3,057; live 
stock, 854 and 980; coal, 16,300 and 16,016; coke, 281 and 294; og 
products, 7,535 and 6,046; ore, 760 and 86; merchandise, a, So 


29,062 and 30,732; miscellaneous, 32,092 and "30, 923; total, 1933, 89, 113; 
1932, 88,134; 1931, 104,207. 
Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,246 and 


10,548; live stock, 6,557 and 6,222; coal, 5,272 and 5,283; coke, 936 
and 557; forest products, 6,231 ‘and. 4,052; ore, 21,546 and 2,651; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 19,809 and 20,911; miscellaneous, 26,364 and '85, 057; 
total, 1933, 96,961; 1932, 75,281; 1931, 100,286. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 9,127 and 
9,901; live stock, 8,505 and 9,700; coal, 7,371 and 7,290; coke, 200 and 
147; forest products, 4,277 and 3, 451; ore, 1,855 and 1, 069; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 23,405 and. 24,434; miscellaneous, 41,345 ‘and 40,752; total, 
1933, 96, 085; 1932, 96,744; 1931, 115,517. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,557 and _Ot 
live stock, 2,068 and 2,403; coal, 3,112 and 3,642; coke, 77 and 105: 
forest products, 3,267 and 2,557; ore, 181 and 186; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 12,781 and 13, 395; miscellaneous, 29,688 and 29,001; total, 1933, 
54,731; 1932, 55, 242; 1931, 63,319 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 33,697 and 36,046; live 
stock, 21,694 and 23,110; coal, 119,412 and 113, 147; coke, 6,567 and 
3,700; forest products, 25, 079 and 18, 577; ore, 35, 689 and 5,599; mer- 
chandise, 4,443 and 178, 653; miscellaneous, 236, 088 and 
216,772; total, 1933, "652, 669; 1932, 595, 604; 1931, 738,036. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1933 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


r 1933 1932 1931 
Four weeks in January ........... 1,910,496 2,266,771 2,873,211 
Four weeks in February ........... 1,957,981 2,243,221 2,834,119 
Four weeks in March ...........0+- 1,841,202 2,280,837 2,936,928 
PWG WOGKE £0 AGEN 6 .600.00056 000000 2,504,745 2,774,134 3,757,863 
WORF Weds Th. TIA occ cc cicccsccee 2,127,841 2,088,088 2,958,784 
Wour Weeks 1 FURBO. 2.0.0 60ssecees 2,265,379 1,966,488 2,991,950 
FIVG WOGkE 88 DUT ......00000c0000 3,108,813 2,420,985 3,692,362 
Four weeks in August ............ 2,502,714 2,064,798 2,990,507 
Week ended September 2 .......... 666,652 61,325 759,871 
Week ended September 9 .......... 571,387 501,537 667,750 
Week ended September 16 ......... 652,016 587,246 742,614 
Week ended September 23 ......... 652,669 595,604 738,036 
WOME cscaeans-sacwaseeensannweun 20,761,895 20,351,034 27,943,995 


HUDSON RIVER TUNNEL 


Assistant Secretary of War Woodring has approved the 
application of the Port of New York Authority for approval of 
a permit for construction of the Midtown Hudson Tunnel under 
the Hudson River from Thirty-ninth Street, Manhattan, New 
York City, to Weehawken, N. J. The chief of engineers of the 
army held that the work proposed would be unobjectionable 
from the standpoint of navigation interests. 
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Work of the Traffic Man 





— RAFFIC management holds one’s interest because of the 
broad, diversified field in which things may be accom- 
plished,” says Dabney T. Waring, New York traffic consultant, 
serving a number of eastern firms in 
the field of group traffic management. 
His employers include companies en- 
gaged in quite unrelated activities, both 
as to the nature of their business and 
their transportation requirements, and 
his relationship to each is approxi- 
mately, if not precisely, that of the 
traffic manager in the exclusive employ 
of a single company. In his opinion, 
companies not large enough to require 
the full time of a capable traffic man- 
ager are wise to avail themselves of 
the services of a group traffic manager, 
and he finds the diversity of the trans- 
portation problems to be dealt with in 
that type of work extremely interesting. 

Mr. Waring is treasurer of the Traffic Club of New York 
and is prominent in the activities of the New York Shippers’ 
Conference and similar organizations. He is enthusiastic about 
traffic work and the vital relationship it holds to business 
efficiency. 

“Opportunities are constantly opening for the alert, efficient 
traffic man,” he says, and particularly is this true for the man 
who must keep himself intimately informed as to the prices, 
trade practices, competition, and manufacturing processes of 
a number of firms, as he sees it. Both general and detailed 
knowledge of that sort are essential to the proper function- 
ing of the traffic manager, either as an employe of one large 
industrial organization or a number of smaller ones, he says. 

“Naturally, the group traffic manager must adjust his 
methods and vary his activities according to the business of 
of each employer,” he explains. “Different methods must be 
employed in keeping each informed of rate and route changes 
and all other routine matter essential to their operation”; 
adaptability, as well as complete technical competence, would 
seem to be a prime requisite of the group traffic manager; and 
that, in turn, calls for a comprehensive knowledge of office 
routine and business methods, so the traffic expert can fit him- 
self and the service he provides to whatever “system” may be 
in force, as well as, where indicated, offer suggestions for im- 
proving procedure, thereby making information, on which suc- 
cessful business must rest, readily available. 


“Illustrative of the diversified work of the group traffic 
manager,” Mr. Waring says, “is a recent case in which I was 
able to save one of my employers considerable expense by 
routing of shipments. The customary route for these ship- 
ments took them through a state that assessed a tax on pri- 
vately owned equipment. The shipments had been traveling 
this route for many years, with the consequent addition of that 
unnecessary tax burden, but when it came to my attention it 
was a simple matter to change the route so as to keep the cars 
out of this state. It had never occurred to the firm’s manage- 
ment before it employed a technically trained traffic man to 
look after their transportation costs.” 


A somewhat similar illustration is presented in connection 
with the routing of import shipments. “A few years ago,” says 
Mr. Waring, “I prevailed on one of my employers to divert cer- 
tain import shipments from a port that had been used by the 
company for nearly thirty years. This traffic consisted of a 
valuable commodity with which the management was reluctant 
to experiment, especially since its headquarters were at the 
port it had been using for its receipt. On my own initiative 
I made a thorough investigation of costs, before the recom- 
mendation for a change was made. It was found that a saving 
of approximately ten cents a hundred pounds in inland freight 
charges and port expenses, amounting to about fifty dollars a 
car, could be effected by merely changing the port of entry. 
When the figures were presented to the company management 
a trial was agreed to and the new port has been used almost 
exclusively on these shipments since, with a saving of from 
four to five thousand dollars a year.” 

Discussing more general considerations involved in the 
work of the group traffic manager, Mr. Waring says: 





The important work of an industrial traffic manager, whether 
he be employed by one firm or by a group of firms, consists of 
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quoting rates, both for the firm’s own shipments and those of its 
compétitors, selecting the best routes, supervising loading and pack- 
ing methods, determining proper descriptions for shipments, co- 
operating with selling and purchasing departments in the sale and 
purchase of materials, and watching closely changes proposed or 
made in rates and classifications. With some types of business 
warehousing and distribution is of the greatest importance, and 
afford an excellent opportunity for an efficient traffic manager to 
effectively and profitably serve his firm. 

An efficient traffic manager must maintain a complete library of 
reference books, magazines, etc. He should watch the decisions 
of both the Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts, with 
a view to fully protecting the interests of his firm or firms. He 
must keep himself and his management informed. Changes in 
rates and practices must be anticipated as far as possible. 

In my own case, the firms employing me have made me their 
bona fide traffic manager with all of the duties and authority usually 
attending that position. With one or two minor exceptions, I am 
paid a straight salary and all of my expenses, other than rent and 
routine office expense, are borne by my employers. Even in liti- 
gation I receive no special compensation beyond being reimbursed 
for my out-of-pocket expenses. I am supplied with letterheads by 
each of my employers and I am free to use them as my judgment 
dictates. I seek employment by no one who cannot impose in me 
the fullest confidence. 

All employers of a group traffic manager, provided he has the 
proper kind of organization and equipment, get the benefit of his 
library of reference books, tariffs, etc., and substantial economies 
are thus effected. The service is designed to afford smaller ship- 
pers the same type of service as that enjoyed by the large cor- 
porations who can afford to pay an adeavate salary and the expense 
of the necessary library and equipment.’ 


Personal Notes 


Thomas M. Callahan, general agent, Missouri Pacific, at 
St. Louis, died September 10 of cerebral hemorrhage. He was 
forty-six years old. Charles F. C. Ladd, colonization and land 
development expert, has been added to the staff organization 
of Missouri Pacific Lines, with headquarters in San Antonio. 

Gus Wehnert has been appointed general freight agent, 
Chicago and Illinois Midland, succeeding C. A. Hunt, resigned. 
Fred W. Paris has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent. C. G. Cruickshank has been appointed chief of the 
tariff bureau, succeeding Mr. Wehnert. All will have their 
headquarters in Springfield, Ill. 

F. L. Hammond, formerly traveling freight agent, Susque- 
hanna and New York Railroad, has been appointed general 
agent, Williamsport and North Branch Railway, Allentown, Pa. 

J. S. McNamara, acting auditor and treasurer, Georgia South- 
western and Gulf Railroad, Albany, Ga., has been appointed 
auditor and treasurer. C. R. Sherwood, general agent, traffic, 
has been appointed general freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters in Albany. The position of general agent, traffic, 
has been discontinued. 


Charles Piez, who directed the wartime work of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation with Charles M. Schwab, died October 
2, at the Garfield Hospital, Washington, D. C. He was chairman 
of the board, Link-Belt Company, Chicago, and a former presi- 
dent of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. He 
was sixty-seven years old. 

C. J. Abbott has been appointed assistant to general man- 
ager, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, with headquarters at 
Alliance, Neb. Because of the illness of H. D. Brown, S. L. Fee 
has been appointed acting superintendent of the Aurora and 
LaCrosse divisions, with headquarters at Aurora, Ill. E. C. 
Hale has been appointed acting assistant superintendent, Wy- 
more division, with headquarters at Wymore, Neb., succeeding 
Mr. Fee. 

Edward Nathan has been named general agent in New 
Orleans for the recently organized Burton Barge Line, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Charles A. Bone, general manager. 

G. L. Thacker, formerly general freight agent at Dallas, 
Universal Carloading and Distributing Company, has been made 
manager of the New Orleans office, succeeding F. A. Eisiminger, 
resigned. 

S. T. DeMilt, general agent for the Clyde-Mallory Line and 
the New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company, has been 
reelected president of the New Orleans Steamship Association. 
Mr. DeMilt has been president of the Association since its 
organization in 1912. The following were also reelected: Vice 
President, E. E. Lamberton; treasurer, R. E. Tipton; secretary, 
John L. Flettrich. 


COMMERCE COUNSEL AND ATTORNEY available for position. 
Extensive experience important I. C. C. and State Commission cases. 
Assistant General Solicitor large eastern railroad last several years. 
Nineteen years’ railroad law and executive experience; Columbia 
University law graduate. Address, Counsel, Apt. 2-B, 150 East 50th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SAFETY SECTION, A. R. A. 


A comprehensive survey of safety measures as they apply to 
the railroads, and of the results obtained from past efforts along 
those lines, was taken at the thirteenth annual convention of 
the safety section of the American Railway Association, in 
Chicago, October 3, 4 and 5. The railroad convention was held 
in conjunction with the twenty-second annual safety congress 
and exposition of the National Safety Council, and brought to- 
gether safety representatives of the principal railroads in this 
country and Canada, 

In addition to consideration of the many technical ques. 
tions surrounding safe operation of the railroads, matters of a 
more general nature were discussed, not excepting the new 
economics emanating from Washington, and statistical tabula- 
tions of the comparative records in various lines of activity pre. 
sented. 

According to a report presented at the opening session of 
the convention by Charles E. Hill, general safety agent, New 
York Central, and chairman of the section, organized safety 
work of the railroads has saved the lives of more than a million 
railroad employes in the last nineteen years. Mr. Hill based his 
figures on the casualty percentages in the years covered by 
his report. The number of deaths among employes was 72.5 
per cent less in 1932 than in 1913, he said, while there was a 
reduction of 81.6 per cent in the number of injured in the latter 
year. By far the greater part of the percentage reduction had 
been made since 1924, he emphasized. 

Accidents at railroad grade crossings were reviewed by H. A, 
Rowe, manager of the claims department, D. L. & W. His 
report showed that fewer persons lost their lives at railroad 
grade crossings in 1932 than in any year since 1915. Fatalities 
of that sort in 1932 numbered 1,525, he said, or one fatality for 
every 15,405 automobiles registered, as against 1,811 fatalities 
in 1931, or one for every 14,254 automobiles registered. A con- 
tinued improvement in 1933 was indicated by the reports to date, 
he said. The total number of casualties in 1932 represented a 
40 per cent reduction since 1928, he said. 

On the other hand, there is a growing number of accidents 
to trespassers, as shown by a report presented by D. G. Phillips, 
superintendent of safety, Wabash. This was largely due to an 
increase in the number of itinerant unemployed “riding the rods,” 
or otherwise unlawfully over-running railroad property. Fatali- 
ties to all non-trespassers had been reduced nearly 47 per cent 
between 1929 and 1932, according to his figures, while those to 
trespassers had increased nearly 9 per cent. 

T. E. Pratt, chief special agent of the Burlington, estimated 
that there were a half million trespassers, 90 per cent of them 
under twenty-five years old, using the railroad trains as a means 
of transportation in their “aimless wanderings” over the country 
without paying the customary charges. The trespass evil, he 
insisted, was rapidly becoming one of the most important sub- 
jects confronting the railroads, | 

A discussion of some of the more general transportation 
problems with which the country is vexed was presented by 
F. E. Williamson, president of the New York Central, who was 
the principal speaker at one of the sessions. He dealt with 
certain aspects of the competitive relations among the railroads 
and other agencies of transportation, as well as with the broad 
economic changes being engineered from Washington. 

“We are meeting at a time when the world, both socially 
and economically, is in violent disturbance,” he said. “In 
government and in business far-reaching changes are being 
wrought, and in many respects still more far-reaching changes 
are being proposed. The magnitude of the problem staggers the 
wiser ones and disturbs even the more daring among us.” He 
concluded, however, on an optimistic note, saying that “it should 
be possible to manufacture prosperity just as it is possible to 
manufacture machines or automobiles.” 

M. J. Gormley, president of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, addressed one of the sessions briefly, other reports and 
addresses being largely of a technical nature. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads, excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies, reported a total of 988,724 employes as of the middle 
of July, an increase of 31,192 over the number reported for 
June, or 3.26 per cent, and total compensation to the employes 
of $121,027,027 as compared with $115,433,189 in June, accord: 
ing to the Commission’s nionthly statement on wage statistics 
of Class I steam railroads. 


e 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date, 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—iteme in the Docket mares. with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the jast issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket ah dates later than herein 
=e will net bear asterisks } aye they do appear. Cancellations 

Mg yy F anneunced too iate to show the change in thie 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 9—Roanoke, Va.—Examiner Brennan: 
ar ae Sub, No. 1)—Pitzer Transfer Corp. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
e 
25035 (and Sub. 1)—Jno. H. Heald Co. vs. N. & W. 
25761 (and Sub. wes! beg Lynchburg ‘a of Com- 
merce et al. vs. C. & O. 
25785 age Sub. 1 to +, inate » ao 8. Nowlin & Co. et al. vs. C. & 


al. 

28789 Augustus N. Dull, . as Guss Dull and the Guss Dull 
Transfer Co. vs. C. & O. 

25820—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburs Chamber of Commerce for Alberti 
& Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. 

October 9—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Cheseldine: 

25591—-Shreveport vu of Commerce on behalf of Monroe Pipe 

& Supply Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 9—Columbia, Mo.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10055—Application of St. Louis-Kansas City Short Line 
R. R. fcr a certificate of — convenience and necessity author- 
izing construction of a line of railroad between St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo. 


October 9—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Glenn: 
oe Mississippi Farm Bureau Cotton Assn. vs. G. & S. I. R. R. 
et al 


October 9—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Fleming 
International Motor Co, vs. D. & H. + R. Corp. et al. 
October 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilbur: 
1. & S. 3898—Coal from Kans. and Mo. to Mo. via M.-K.-T. R. R. 


October 9—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Crowley: 
246—Pittsburgh Generator Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
October 9—Menominee, Mich. sw Taylor: 
26135—Central West Coal Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


October 9—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Snider: 
25956—Menuey Motor Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 

October 10—Menominee, Mich .—Examiner 2S: 
26134—Limestone Products Co. vs. C. & N 


yy" 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Andon 
i. S. 3904—Rice from Arkansas to Cairo, St. Louis, etc. 


Bd, 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner piaepens: 
26110—White Eagle Oil Corp. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


October S-aee, Neb.—Examiner a” 
25718 (and Sub. 1 to 6, incl.)—Hoerman Packing Co., Linn, Kan., et 
al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
October 40—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
* Valuation No. 1187—In re tentative valuation of properties of In- 
dianapolis Union Ry. and Belt R. R. and Stock Yards Co. 


October 11—El Dorado, Ark.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
17 hamber of Commerce of El Dorado, Ark, et al. vs. C. R. L. 
& P. Ry. et al. 
October 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
135 orporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
Southwestern Vegetable Case (and cases grouped therewith). 


October 11—Cleveland, O.—Examiner wy ¢ 
26058—Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. vs. D. S. & A. - et al. 
21553—-Grabler Manufacturing Co. vs. Erie a R. eta 

October 11—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Glenn: 
25909—T. W. Kent, receiver, Roseland Box Co., Inc., vs. I. C. R. R. 


et al. 
26066—Bay Chemical Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Maidens: 
25403—Washburn, Crosby Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. 

October 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilbur: 
Kregel Casket Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. A. et al. 


oper 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & 3705—Fresh vegetables to, from and between the south. 
zor rowers’ & Shippers’ League of Florida vs. A. & R. R. 
eta 


October yg Ve-~-Tnaeniner Brennan. 
25035 (and Sub. 1 no Heald Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
25761 (and Sub. ‘Dara “naa Ghaminer of Com- 
merce et al. vs. C. & O, 
we (and Sub. 1 to 16, incl. — s. "Nowlin & Co. et al. vs. C. & 


y. et a 
25769— Augustus N. Dull, trading as Guss Dull and the Guss Dull 
Transfer Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
25820—Traffic Bureau- lynchbee Chamber of Commerce for Al- 
berti & Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. 


October 12—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Taylor: 
26093—-Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Assn., Inc., 
Alton R. R. et al. 
October 12—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Snider: 
25992—E. P. Boyer Lumber & Coal Co. et al. vs. 
R. R. et al. 
October 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilbur: 
26918—Krey Packing Co. vs. Alton R. R, et al. 


October 12—Presque Isle, Me.—Examiner Fleming: 
23621 (Sub. 1)—Consolidated Rendering Co. vs. A. Vv. R. R. et al. 


October 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque 
I. S. No. 3899—Tobacco (unmanufactured) in in tire south, 


et al. 


. Ry. et al. 


R. et al. 


et al. vs. 


CB. & @ 


October 13—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Snider: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15125—Filed | E. B. Boyd, agent 
Fourth Section Application 15205—Filed by E. B. Boyd, agent. 


October 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
—— Potato Exchange, Inc., et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. 


17000 Part 2—Rate Structure Investigation Western Trunk Line 
Class Rates (Minnesota intrastate rates). 


October 13—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner ay: 
26131—_W. H. Chandler Co. et al. vs. Cc. i. BR. BR. ot al. 
~~ (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl. Nat Be Ban & Gilbert vs. A. C. L. R.R 
et al. 


October 13—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Taylor: 
25922—Capital Construction Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 


October 13—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Cheseldine: 

1. & S. 3909—Cottonseed billing at West Memphis, Ark. 
October 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 

1. & S. 3903 and ist sup. order—Rope & Twine in the south. 


October 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21718—Hill Motor Car Co. vs. M. C. R. 
24499—Hill Motor Car Co. vs. M. C. 
24056—Savannah Traffic Bureau, Inc., et al. vs. M. & =x. t. & 


et al. 
24361— William A. Estaver Co., Inc., et al. vs. M. & M. T. Co, 


October 14—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15301, filed by F. A. Leland, agent. 
* Fourth Section Application No. 15311—Filed by J. E. Tilford, Agent 
—Cotton, C. L., from Miss. Val. points to New England ports. 


ae 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilbur: 
21509—L. V. Austerschmidt et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
October 14.—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Taylor: 
argill Elevator Co. vs. C. & Q. R. R. et al. 
—, 16—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Commissioner Lee: 
1. & S. 3900—and 1st Supplemental Order—Weighing live stock at 
country points in the west. 
26087—Ft. Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange vs. M.-K.-T. R. R. et ai. 


October 16—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Glenn: 
‘Wertheimer Bag Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
26084—Birmingham Slag Co. vs. Blue Ridge Ry. et al. 


October 16—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Snider: 
26034—C. F. Lytle Construction we a Cc. R. I. & P. Ry. 
26138—L. G. Everist, Inc., vs. C. . W. Ry. et al. 
October 16—Minneapolis, Tassie Sando Taylor: 
— Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. 
et al. 
October 16—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Maidens: 
=—ae Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 
24255—Farmers Produce Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 16—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Fleming: 
Missisquoi Corp. vs. Cent. Vt. Ry., Inc., et al. 
October 16—Livingston, Tenn.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10034—Joint Application Tenn., Ky. & Nor. Ry. and 
Cincinnati-Nashville Southern Ry. for permission to abandon 
operation of line of railroad between Algood and Livingston, Tenn. 

. 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Smith: 
. & S. 3916—Grain and related articles routed via Ringgold, Tex. 
eaiie 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer: - 
25630—In the matter of divisions of joint class rates in official ter- 


ritory. 
26141—Chesapeake Western Ry. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


October 16—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Crowley: 
26165—Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


October 16-17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17000—Part 12—Rate structure investigation, nonferrous metals (and 
cases grouped therewith). 
October 17—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Crowley 
25936—Louis Meyer Co., co-partnership, piece Se of Mr. 
A. Meyer and Mr. A, J. Meyer, et al. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 
October 17—Ft. Worth, “a, —Commissioner Lee: 
1.& Ss. 3858—Vegetable oils in the west and southwest. 


October 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
Toms Brook Lime & Stone Co., Inc., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
October 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming 
25663—-The Fairlie & Wiison Coal Co., Inc., po of D. L. & W. 
Coal Co., vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
20733—Abendroth Bros. et al. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. (further hear- 
ing). 


October 17—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Glenn: 
1, & S. 3910—Coal from Brookston, Ala., to Ga. 
October 18—Huntsville, Ala.—Eraminer Glenn: 
25841—Corinth Hosiery Mill, Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al 
26009—Decatur Box & Basket Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & N. 
Corp. et al. 
October 18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Taylor: 
24952—Arrow Petroleum Co. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 


Chas. 


R. R. 


October 18—Watertown, S. D.—BExaminer Snider: 
atyss—Deard of Railroad Commissioners of State of S. D. V® 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 18—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Maidens: 
14993— Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
October 18—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Trezise: 
25988—Quaker Oats Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 


Ry. et al. 


et al. 
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EVERY STEP 
From Start to Finish 


In Both Freight Rate and 
Classification Change 


Is Now Promptly Told of 


The Traffic Bulletin 


The Information Regularly Carried in This 
Publication Includes the Following: 


Central Freight Association Docket 

Central Freight Association Hearings 

Central Freight Association Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Docket 
Eastern Commodity Rate Revision Committee Hearings 
Illinois Freight Association Docket 

National Diversion and Reconsignment Committee Hearings 
National Perishable Freight Committee Docket 

New England Freight Association Docket 

9. New England Freight Association Hearings 

10. Southern Freight Association Docket 

11. Southern Freight Association Dispositions 

12. Southern Freight Association Coal & Coke Committee Docket 
13. Southern Ports Foreign Freight Committee Docket 

14. Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 

15. Southwestern Freight Bureau Hearings 

16. Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau Docket 

17. Transcontinental Freight Bureau Applications 

18. Transcontinental Freight Bureau Dispositions 

19. Trunk Line Association Docket 

26. Trunk Line Association Hearings 

21. Trunk Line Coal & Coke Committee Docket 

22. Trunk Line Coal & Coke Committee Hearings 

23. Western Trunk Line Docket 

24. Western Trunk Line Hearings 

25. Western Trunk Line Dispositions 

26. Joint Hearings of Rate Committees 

27. Fourth Section Applications 

28. Fourth Section Orders 

29. Sixth Section Applications 

30. Sixth Section Permissions 

31. New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with the I. C. C. 
32. Tariffs Rejected by the I. C. C. 

33. Investigation and Suspension Orders 

34. Suspension Orders Vacated 

35. Released Rate Orders 

36. Express Tariffs Filed with the I. C. C. 

37. Shipping Board Bureau Tariffs—Intercoastal 

38. Shipping Board Bureau Tariffs—Other than Intercoastal 
39. Shipping Board Bureau Short Notice Applications 

40. Shipping Board Bureau Short Notice Permissions 

41. Shipping Board Bureau Suspension Orders 

42. Shipping Board Bureau Orders Vacating Suspension 

43. Tariffs Returned by the Shipping Board Bureau 

44. Consolidated Classification Docket 

45. Express Classification Docket 

46. Adoption Notices 

47. Address of Railroads and Steamship Lines Filing First Tariff 
48. Embargo Notices, Modifications and Cancellations 

49. Steamship Sailings 
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Samples and full information free on request 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


Publishers THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
418 South Market St., Chicago 


The Traffic World 


PORT 


ALBANY 


Newest Inland 


North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 





Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docke—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Shede—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 
BUILDING 





Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 11th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 


® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


© Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


® Low insurance rates. 
® Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
® Fast passenger elevators. 


® Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display 
offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 
their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 


Starrett Lehigh Building 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 60] West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-0297 


(a name 2 a ER ARSENE A 
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— 


October 18-20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25123—St. Louis Live Stock Exchange, National Stock Yards, II1., vs, 
Alton R. R. et al. 
ary oy —_ 1 to 9, incl—St. Joseph Stock Yards Co. vs. A. & 
. Ry. et al. 
25968—Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. Alton R. R. et al. 


October 19—Huntsville, Ala.—Examiner Gienn: 
25051—Farmers Fertilizer Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et aj, 
25738—Muscle Shoals White Lime Co. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 
24052—-Ware Bros. Agency vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 
October 19—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Maidens: 
26104—Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. B. M. & E. R. R. et al. 
October 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
25967—-Rensselaer Valve Co. vs. D. & H. R. R. Corp. et al. 


October 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Taylor: 
26118—J. D. Hollingshead Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 


October 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
25731—-Suffern Commuters Organization vs. Erie R. R. 
25742 (and Sub. 1)—George Slaff vs. Erie R. R. 
25929—-Metropolitan League of Erie Commuters vs. Erie R. R. 
October 20—Huntsville, Ala.—Examiner Glenn: 
25586—Huntsville Fiber & Veneer Works vs. A. & R. R. R. et al, 


October 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Taylor: 
26169—Mark P. Jacobsen Co. vs. F. E. C. Ry. et al. 


October 21—El Paso, Tex.—Commissioner Lee: 
24960—B. & M. Motor Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


October 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25570—Intrastate class rates in New Jersey. 
15879—Liastern class rate investigation. 


October 21—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Snider: 
26096—-Fargo Iron & Metal Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 23—Phoenix, Ariz.—Commissioner Lee: 
Sn Coal, Light & Power Co, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 
25875—Arizona Corporation Commission vs. Apache Ry. et al. 


October 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24890—Transit on vegetable oils in southern territory. 


October 23—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Snider: 
17304—International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
21737—L. A. Arbogast, Jr., and J. R. Stewart, doing business under 
partnership name of Dacotah Oil Co. of Jamestown, N. D., vs. 
A S. F. Ry. et al. 


25451—Northwest Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. A. & s. Ry. et al. 
23867—Farmers Union Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


October 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
26001—General Chemical Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. 

October 23—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Taylor: 
26106—Great Lakes Steel Corp. vs. D. T. & I. R. R. et al. 





Next to certain safe delivery speed is the most important 


factor in freight distribution today. Your sales d tment 
wants it, ate customers must have it. SILVER FLEET 
gives you dependability and speed, with full insurance 
coverage. 


SILVER FLEET offers overnight delivery—Louisville—Indi- 
anapolis—Chicago, Louisville—Nashville, Louisville—Knox- 


ville. 
Reliable connections for points beyond. Send for our Freight 
Tariff. 


SILVER FLEET 


MOTOR EXPRESS, Inc. 


630 E. Main St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
1235 W 21st St., Chicago—830 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 
NRA We do our part. 
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& 
General Merchandise—Cold Storage Crooks Terminal 
al, 
Warehouse Service 
has come to mean a great deal to the 
hundreds of manufacturers and whole- 
WAREHOUSING salers who have used it—and who are 
continuing to do so. It is experienced, 
DISTRIBUTION economical, efficient and broad enough 
to meet all requirements. 
FINANCING vane 
We check, store, reship, collect, report, 
take orders. Our successful record and 
continued growth over a long period of 
; years amply prove the fact that custom- 
Cargo-Handling —_ ers find our co-operation valuable. In- 
Rail-Lake and Barge = quiries are invited regarding any phase 
P Terminal Auto Dealers f . 
96 Car Track by . Warehousing aaa thai 
. Capacity ail oh rvice 
2000 Feet Privat = Office and Facto 
Dock Ganrananon grammes)“ Soee CROOKS TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
1100-1112 Union Ave. 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION pay bY Le 1411-1417 St. Loule Ave. 
CORPORATION LOS ANGELES 


Ninth and Alameda Streets 
HARBOR TURNPIKE BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Storage-in-Transit 


or 


operating as 
Overland Voreuinal Werchouss Co. 





If You Think Your Rates Are Improperly Adjusted 


You should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehensively prepared 
proposition showing why the existing rates are unreasonable, discriminatory, or prejudicial. 


Where one or more of these elements are involved, if the shipper sets forth the facts in a clear 
and convincing manner instead of merely asserting that his rates are out of line and demanding 
readjustment, he saves time and money and is usually far more successful in obtaining a read- 
justment of his rates. 


Proceedings before the Commission are at best slow and expensive, and many are inclined to 
put up with unfair rates rather than become involved in such proceedings. Furthermore, this 
method of obtaining results does not make for cooperation between carriers and shippers. 


The Traffic Service Corporation will assist your traffic manager or counsel in making a thor- 
ough analysis of a rate adjustment, setting up the data in a clear and comprehensive manner. 
If the plan of first presenting your case to the carrier does not bring results, the analysis and 
exhibits that have been prepared can readily be used in presenting the matter to the Commission. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


**At Your Service”’ 


Washington, D. C. 


210 Mills Bldg. 
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October 23—Amarillo, Tex.—Examiner Maidens: 
25897—-Great West Mill & Elevator Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 
26118—C. O. D. Fruit & Produce Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. R. I. & 

G. Ry. et al. 

October 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3890—Glass from Kingsport, Tenn., to eastern pts. 

wr >” Wheeaen Roofing & Supply Go. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al, 
— Section Application No. 571 and 577—Commodity rates to 

exico. 
Finance No. 9096—Application of Oregon Short Line R. R. for per- 
mission to abandon its Talbot Branch in Teton County, Ida. 

Finance No. 9653—A. T. & S. F. Ry. abandonment. 

October 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
26019—International Paper Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 

October 24—Amarillo, Tex.—Examiner Maidens: 
26026—Henneman Grain & Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

October 24—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Taylor: 
26143—Nicholson Universal S. S. Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
October 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 

‘Fourth Section App. No. 14500, filed by Agent Fonda. 

Fourth Section App. No. 14739, filed by Agent Fonda. 


October 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
1. & S. 3913—Canned goods from Pacific Coast to points east. 
* 1. & S. 3913 (1st and 2nd supplemental orders)—Canned goods from 
Pacific Coast to points east. 


October 24—Los Angeles, Calif.—Commissioner Lee: 
* 26210—Gasoline from San Francisco Bay points to Ogden, Utah. 


ene 24—Spearfish, S. D.—Board of Railroad Commissioners of 


ons 
Finance No. 10069—Application C. B. & Q. R. R. for permission to 
abandon its branch line between Englewood and Spearfish, S. D. 


October 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23813—Arizona Seed & Floral Co, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25024—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
25329 and Sub. 1—Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
25427—Peerless Union Explosives Corp. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
25363—-S. Smith Coal Co. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 
Finance No. 9556—Application Denver, International & Summit Ry. 
Finance No. 9582—Application Denver, Leadville & Alma R. R. 
October 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mattingly: 
* 1. & S. 3419—Phosphate rock from and between points in Florida. 
October 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14476—filed by F. A. Leland, agent. 
Fourth Section Application No. 14970—filed by F. A. Leland, agent. 
Fourth Section App. No. 15243, filed by Agent Boyd. 


October 26—Los Angeles, Calif.—Commissioner Lee: 
26086—Harry A. Crowley et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
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October 26—Argument at Washington, D. C. 
24637—-Borden Southern Co. vs. A. G. 
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S. R. R., et al. 


25501—-Brookland Coal Co., Inc., et al. vs. D. & H. R. R. Corp. et al, 

25053—-James G. McCarrick Co. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc., et al, 

Finance No. 9849—Application Tallulah Falls Ry. and its receivers 
for permission to abandon the railroad of that company. 


October 26—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 


26061—-National Radiator Corp. vs. Pa. 


R. R. et al. 


26091—Penn Veneer Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


October 26—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Maidens: 


19784—American Tank Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


Valuation No. 


October 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1082—The Pullman Co. 


24856 and Sub. 1—Pet Milk Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
24815—Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
24838—Arctic Dairy Prod. Co. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 


October 27—Los Angeles, 


Calif.—Commissioner Lee: 


25712—-Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 


25791—California Milling Corp. et al. vs. L. A. & S. 


L. R. R. et al. 


October 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 


26067—Warley Fruit & Produce Co. et al. vs. L. 


& N. R. R. et al, 


October 27—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Maidens: 


18061—Transcontinental Oil Co. 


vs. A. & V. Ry. 


et al. 


October 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


25220—American Lime & Stone Co. et al. vs. 


Pa. R. R. of ai. 


24432 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Washington Building Lime Co. et al. vs, 


A. C. R. R. et al. 


24757—Limestone Products Corp. of America ys. 


et al. 


Ie, & H.R. Ry, 


October 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24487 and Sub. 1 to 28, incl—Western supply Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 


25069—-Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. 


F. Ry. et al. 


October 30—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Stiles: 
23604—St. Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
23735 (and Sub. 1)—T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Santa Fe 


et al. 


23868 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 8)—Swift & Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
25443 (and Sub. 1)—Armour and Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


25957—Union Stock Yards Co. of Omaha, 


Fe et al. 


Ltd., et al. vs. Santa 


26082—Hansen Packing Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al. 

26083—Hansen Packing Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al, 
* 26158—Nuckolls Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Archer: 

25750—D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 


October 30—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 


* 21091—Sawbrook Steel Castings 


co. ve. CC. B. 


& Q. R. R. et al 


Get big truck performance at light truck cost. 


A Semi-Trailer enables you to haul six tons with 
a 1¥2-ton power unit. Send for booklet 10-A. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


Cayinert ed Transportation 











Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Low Rates 








REAL 
SALARY 
INCREASES 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





~ TRAINED 
TRAFFIC 
MEN 


OY 


How men in routine traffic work have increased 
their earning power through expert training. 


Every traffic employee today should 
realize that Traffic Management — as 
practiced by men of thorough training— 
offers very substantial opportunities. The 
Traffic Manager whois really skilledin the 
technique of his profession commands a 
large salary and high standing in his com- 
pany because his work affects vitally the 
most intimate elements of the business. 

Upon him depends the flow of produc- 
tion and distribution. Through lowered 
costs, prevention of losses, better pack- 
ing, quicker deliveries, and in scores of 
other ways he effects enormous savings 
for his employer. He is consulted on loca- 
tion of branches, warehouses, new plants, 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1095-T, Chicago, Ill. 


and additional sources of raw material. 
His intelligent handling of cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
often results in economies for his em- 
ployer running into the tens of thousands 
of dollars. Our interesting 64-page book, 
“Opportunities In Traffic Management, 
tells the complete story. Every traffic 
or railroad employee should read this 
book. Send for it today. Learn how 
LaSalle home-study training in T 
Management has helped many men up 0 
the bigger-pay traffic positions. Write 
us today for all the facts. Your inquiry 
will not obligate you in the slightest 
Address 
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TRAFFIC FORMS WESTROUND SCHEDULE 
4 ; SAILS ARRIVES 
Domestic and Export Forms continuously Vey- 
; ‘ : STEAMER | age Phie- 
checked and revised against latest practices, No. [Baltimore 
rules and regulations YORKMAR Do | Seiler 
OAKMAR Sailed 
al. CANADIAN EXPORTERS eaatan ee : al pean 48 
al Effective September 1, merchandise shipped Her Oct: jo 
i MASSMAR ov. 4 
to Canada must be listed on the new re- PORTMAR Nov. 11] Nov. 15] Dec. 
vised Manifest Forms M (direct sale) and PENNMAR Nov. 25| Nov. 29] Dec. 
“ N (consignment) as approved by Canadian nasrecu eceemnus 
Customs. These new forms now available. — 
RY, Write for samples. 
STEAMER Steck- [Oakland] | Se» New | Phils- 
° ton | Alameda i or elphia 
& I. C. C. Forms and a complete line of other soRTMART art sa . "Seed | Selle Ted | Oa i Oa 20 
ippi i PENNMAR i Saile aile ile i ct. 24] Oct. 28 
shipping forms, both domestic and export TEXMAR iled | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed | Oct. 10] Nov. 2] Nov. 6 
Bill f Lad R d py 3 _ jo _ = _ = 5 em f+ — je 
i i YORK 3 ct. ct. ct. ‘ ov. jov. 
" ee ee parenstar~ee OAKMAR  28| Nov. 2] Nov. 3] Nov. . 6] Nov. 28] Dec. 2 


in Pad or Claim Records, 
Continuous Form for and Shipment and 
Handwritten or machine use Tonnage Forms. 


em TARIFF FILES = 


Sample Folder of Traffic Form line sent 
upon request on your business letterhead 


ALAMAR ‘ Nov. 16} Nov. 17] Nov. a Dec. 12 
VERMAR * Nov. 23] Nov. 24] Nov. ‘ Dec. 19 
FLOMAR . Nov. 30] Dec. 1} Dec. * Dec. 26 


Subject to change and/or cancellation without notice as regards 
Steamers, arrival and departure dates, and to Company’s right 
to omit scheduled ports and/or add other ports. 


EASTBOUND LOADING AND DISCHARGING PIERS 


PACIFIC COAST ATLANTIC COAST 


SEATTLE—Atlantic Dock Terminal RK—Pi i 
STOCKTON—Port Dock NEW YORK er 40—North River 
SAN FRANCISCO—Pier 48B PHILADELPHIA—Pier 27 North Wharves 
OAKLAND—Howard Terminal BALTIMORE—Pier 7 Port Covington 
ALAMEDA—Encinal Terminal 

LOS ANGELES—Berth 145 Wilmington 


‘ HORDER’S INC. 


231 S. Jefferson Street Chicago, Illinois 








ym 


ow 
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Shipments 


When a customer of yours in the Orient 
marks “rush’’ on his order, proceed as 
follows: Take down your phone, call your 
local agent of the American Mail Line, give 
him instructions as to destination. He will 
do the rest. The American Mail Line op- 
erates over the shortest distance between 
oriental ports and the United States—VIA 

SEATTLE. 


An American Mail Line President Liner sails 
from Seattle every other Saturday; one arrives 
in Seattle every other Tuesday. Schedules 
regular as clockwork. Service augmented by fleet 
of fast cargo liners to ports of Japan, China and 
bys Philippines. Depend on the American Mail 
ine. 






A BUYER 
IN THE ORIENT 


Marks a “rush” on his order to a New York manu- 
tacturer. He receives the merchandise several months 
later, after it had been on a “tour of the Pacific.” Same 
buyer marks “rush” on his order to another New York 
manufacturer, who ships the goods without delay VIA 
SEATTLE. 


Now which New York manufacturer do you think 
would be the most popular and get more orders in the 
future? Ship via Port of Seattle . . . the nearest United 
States port to the Orient. 








For information, apply desk No. 6 


21 West Street 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg 
110 So. Dearborn St 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 










The Port of Seattle is one of the most modern ports 
in the world. Write for illustrated book describ- 
ing port facilities and phenomenal growth in tonnage. 
Bell Street Terminal, Seattle, U. S. A. 


a Titavsliis 
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The TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
crowds its files— 


and of all departments it probably 
uses its filing equipment the most. 









@ There are always some drawers 
that fill to capacity. Tariffs are 
a0 taken out and returned con- 
stantly. Where Automatic Tariff 
Filesare used they may becrowded 
to the limit without 
making it hard to han- 
dle the tariffs. 


@ The exclusive features 
of Automatic Files make 
this possible. When a 
drawer is opened it has 
the effect of adding sev- 
eral inches to the drawer's length, 
tariffs are easily referred to, and 
easily handled. To a busy de- 
partment this is a big help. Write 
for descriptive material on these 
specially designed Traffic Department files. 


Traffic Dept: 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 


629 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO, Ill. 











ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 











Practicing ATTORNEY AT LAW 
before the Successer te Keene & Ames 
ae agg ne Bah nnn ol 
INTERSTATE Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
COMMERCE 


H. D. DRISCOLL 
Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


COMMISSION 





PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


Attorney-at-Law and Certified Public Accountant 
(Tilinois) 


S i 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS and FEDERAL TAXES: 
1721 Morton Buildi 208 W. Washington St. = 
CHICAGO, ILL. H 
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October 30—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Maidens: 
23242—Collier Wenderoth, doing business as Wenderoth Grain (Co, 
vs. K. C. S. Ry. etal. 
October 30—Los Angeles, Calif.—Commissioner Lee: 
23799—California Fruit Wrapping Mills, Inc., vs. G. N. Ry. et al 


October 30—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Snider: 
1. & S. 3907 and 1st sup. order—Pick-up and delivery on A. V. | 
Ry. and K. C. K. V. and W. R. R. 


October 31—San Frar.cisco, Calif.—Commissioner Lee: 
26162—Stockton Port District vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
26163—Stockton Port District vs. S. P. Co. et al. 


October 31—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25112—Pan American Feed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
24685—Lincoln Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al, 
25084—-Kansas City Pump Co. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
25189—-Kansas City Gas Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


October 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14713—Iron and steel in the south, 
(further hearing). 


MISSOURI RIVER PLANS 


With a view to being prepared to proceed. if Public Works 
Administrator Ickes makes an allotment of funds for use on the 
Missouri River, General Lytle Brown, chief of army engineers, 
has submitted a report to the Secretary of War, for transmis. 
sion to Congress, the data therein contained being usable in 
the formulation of general plans to cover not only naviga- 
tion but also generation of power. The plan in contemplation 
provides for continuance of the navigation work heretofore au- 
thorized from the mouth of the river to Sioux City, Ia., and the 
construction of a reservoir at Fort Peck, Mont., the reservoir 
to be built to the maximum practicable capacity, and be oper. 
ated primarily for navigation, with such arrangements for future 
installation as will permit the maximum production of hydro 
electric power consistent with the primary demands of navi- 
gation. The general suggested that an expenditure of $145, 
000,000 be authorized together with the maintenance that may 
be necessary. 

A War Department statement on the subject says the plan 
is considered to be in accordance with the general policy here- 
tofore indicated by the federal government, and is calculated to 
promote prosperity of the Mississippi valley as well as the 
country at large. 
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| HARTMAN’S EASTERN FREIGHT RATES 


Class Rates and Percentages between 


New York, Cleveland, Rochester, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, Boston, Detroit, Syracuse, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and other points of origin, and Official and 
Southern Classification Territory. 

Sent on Approval 732 Federal Street $18.00 per year 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 





Interstate Commerce and State Cemmission Cases and 7 
Departmental Service Commerce 


713 Mills Bldg. pecialists 
WASHINGTON, D. C. s 7 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Consolidations and Valuatiens 


Valuation 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


Experts 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Grurane 


} —Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 
1 From New London and Norwich, Conn. 
'o—C. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
r Carolinas, South and ot 
+q—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
Vie MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CI 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 
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